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Editorial, 


HE National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches began its twenty-fourth ses- 
sion in Washington last Monday evening. It is 
not improbable that before this paper reaches our 
subscribers the name of the Conference will be 

changed. Itis no longer the conference of any one nation. 
Our Canadian brethren are heartily in accord with us in 
spirit and practice, and the name of our common confer- 
ence should suggest that agreeable fact. Other changes 
have been suggested, but no one can foretell the result of 
discussion when once the floods are out. We contended 
with one another for twenty-seven years before we reached 
the end of controversy concerning the name and principles 
of the Conference. It is to be hoped that no such waste 
of time is to follow the new suggestion of change. 


od 


Ir would be a strange thing if China should outrun 
Russia in the great race for liberty and its attendant 
blessings that is now fairly under way. ‘The advantage 
that China has consists in a general intelligence and 
culture that is absolutely foreign to the mass of the 
Russian people. The spirit of Confucius has permeated 
all classes of the native Chinese stock and has diffused 
a kind of culture that makes even the Chinese cooley 
superior in mind and manners to the Russian peasant. 
If the Chinese can get rid of tyranny at the top of society, 
there is a fair chance that rapid progress may be made. 
We believe that Chinese Gordon threw away his right- 
eous enthusiasm by fighting on the wrong side: we hope 
that no European power will repeat that most unfortu- 


nate mistake. 
oJ 


PovERTY with its attendant miseries is the prolific 
mother of cruelty and crime. But all history and all 
ancient literature show that in all ages oppression, cruelty, 
licentiousness, robbery, and murder have been asso- 
ciated with those who were dressed in purple and fine 
linen, who lived in ceiled houses and the palaces of kings. 


- If every man, woman, and child in the whole world were 


at once made sure of receiving every comfort and luxury 
that money can buy, the work of the teacher, the prophet, 
the preacher of righteousness would be demanded even 
more urgently than now. They are strangely inconsistent 
who rebuke rich men for their wickedness and then claim 
that poverty is the source of crime. We do not believe 
in total depravity, but we do believe that the human 
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nature that broke loose in the Borgias and in the horrors 
of the Inquisition in Spain and Portugal is something 
that needs a deal of discipline and sometimes not a little 
scouring and scourging to get it clean. 


ed 


We have long been convinced that the statistics of 
divorce are misleading, that in fact we have one of those 
notorious cases where figures lie when they purport to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. The census of women who are college graduates 
tells a different story: only one divorce of fifty-seven 
marriages is the record. ‘That, we hold, coincides very 
nearly with the record of what we should call ‘decent 
people” throughout the country. The divorces occur 
mostly in an underworld of immorality or in an upper 
world of vice, both quite separate from the multitude 
of good citizens and decent home-makers. We have 
the testimony: of an old minister that in nearly half a 
century he has married but one couple that was divorced. 
Large congregations may be found with not one person, 
innocent or guilty, who has been through the divorce 
court. 

a 


THE Universalist meetings in Springfield, Mass., last 
week have brought together a large concourse of people 
intent upon doing something worth while for the advance- 
ment of the truth that makes men free and strong. We 
have in hand common tasks which are worthy to be set 
at the forefront of the world’s work. To make men free 
is the beginning of our great endeavor: after freedom 
the need is greater than ever for strength and wisdom. 
But we are not alone. There is a great multitude travel- 
ling our way, and some time the travelling hosts will 
approach each other and join forces for a final struggle 
with the evil of the world. 


od 


Tue United States is like a mining town in its present 
condition and prospects. When gold is discovered in 
quantities sufficient to create a rush to any district, a 
multitude assembles united only by the slender tie of a 
common desire to get rich in the quickest way possible. 
Without law and with no supreme authority society 
begins to organize itself upon the lowest levels, and then 
by slow degrees advances until at last the best impulses 
and moral habits of the majority control. The process 
is slow, but sure, and there are better days coming. 


Ba 


WE have known for a long time that the color and 
effluvia of white men were displeasing to Chinese and 
Japanese, but it is rather a new thing to learn that to 
negroes in the heart of Africa they are equally obnoxious. 
When a white man is seen for the first time, he is taken 
to be some unearthly creature. A native does not look 
straight in a white man’s face because he believes in the 
evil eye; and “an aquiline nose, scant lips, and cat-like 
eyes afflict him.” The white man is a “peeled man,” 
and to many an African “‘exudes some rancid odor not 
agreeable to his olfactory nerves,’ so reports a mis- 
sionary at the Universal Races Congress. 


& 


Tue following story relates to persons who are all. 


dead. ‘The director of a bank once told the writer the 
story of a certain note for ten thousand dollars which 
was held by the bank. It was given by a well-known 
citizen as security for a loan which was made. When the 
loan became due, the note was protested, and, not being 
paid, execution was levied by the court. Nothing further 
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was done. We asked the director, ‘‘Why don’t you col- 
lect the note?” ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘““we have no better 
security. It will draw 6 per cent. interest and be settled 


by the estate.’ The giver of the note refused to pay on 
the ground that it was made on Sunday and was there- 
fore null and void. It was given to his office clerk and the 
money was received and used by the man who drew it. 
In court the judge answered the plea, that according to 
law, the note was of no value, by saying that the law was 
made in the interest of justice and could not be used to 
protect one who was guilty of a fraudulent transaction. 
The theory of this criminal was that whatever the law 
decreed was right, whatever the law forbade was wrong, 
and he needed no other guide. In this case the theory 
failed him because the judge took the ground that common 
honesty was to be taken for granted as the basis of such a 
transaction. 


How to Reach the Churches. 


Much is being spoken and written concerning the prob- 
lem, ‘‘How to reach the people.”” Is it not time to turn 
the question the other way and ask how the people are 
to reach the churches? ‘The majority of the men who 
are now criticising the church are, we take it, not regular 
attendants on any church. They probably take a look 
at them whenever the publishers give them a roving 
commission to find out ‘‘what is the matter with the 
churches?”” here are homeless wanderers who are 
asking similar questions about the home, as there are 
also self-made men who are criticising the college which 
they never entered and about which they seem to know 
nothing worth telling. 

Now the churches of this country belong to the people. 
By the gift of land, in many cases, and by relief from 
taxation all churches are to some extent beneficiaries 
of the people. If the people had their rights, there would 
be no church that would not give all the benefits it is 
fitted to procure to all comers without let or hindrance 
in the way of creeds, professions, or vows of submission. 
But aside from these things the church exists in every 
community in America for the benefit of the people. 
An important question is, How shall the people reach the 
ministers and churches and make them the useful and 
effective agencies in the doing of all that pertains to the 
common good? 

No rapid stream of water or rural cascade is now al- 
lowed to go on its way without the raising of questions 
concerning its utility as a source of electric energy. 
Sometimes the quest of power is too eager and beauty 
is destroyed in order that utility may flourish. Now in 
every town there are possible sources of moral energy 
that might be called into requisition for the benefit of 
communities that seem to take no account of them. 
Churches and ministers are made to be used. It is not 
their business to do all the prospecting. If all those 
who stand back and complain that the church is inert 
and the ministers inefficient should once realize the patent 
fact that the energy latent in them might be developed 
as readily as running water may be made to drive a power 
plant, a wonderful change would at once attract atten- 
tion. 

Ministers and churches are made to be used, and they 
who criticise them are often the very persons who by 
their conceit and ignorance of the nature of social forces 
make them to be of none effect. A wise old man said to 
us, when we were about to enter college, ““ Now remember 
that in that college there are many great men; they are 
learned and wise, and you have a perfect right to get out 
of them all the knowledge you can; that is what they 
are for.” A similar statement is true in regard to the 
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wise and good men and women who live in any town. 
If those who are less fortunate in their mental and moral 
training realized the fact that they may with perfect 
propriety compel these favored individuals to impart 
from their stores that which, without impoverishing them, 
would greatly enrich their neighbors, a new era would 
set in. 

We say, then, that the need now is for the people to ask, 
How shall we reach the churches and the ministers? 
For they are exceedingly anxious to be reached and to 
have ways opened to them by which their usefulness 
may be increased. They who claim, as many do, that 
most of the good work now done by humanitarian workers 
is done by men and women who are outside of the church, 
forget, or never knew, that all benevolent work began in 
the church, and that they who are carrying it on outside 
of the church, where most of it ought to be done, either 
received their training in the church or are the children 
of those who did. We need now new impulses of generous 
feeling, and there is no better way to provide them than 
for all who are aware of the new needs of society to rise 
up all together and pour into the churches that are within 
reach their hopes and longings, with such wisdom as 
they may have, in order to stimulate and quicken those 
who have control of the ‘“‘machinery”’ of religious and 
ethical affairs to do the work the public needs to have done 
and also to put the plant into a condition where the 
highest degree of efficiency may be attained. Efficiency 
is now the word to conjure with. Let those who are 
finding fault with the church make an effort to reclaim 
their own rights and see what comes of it: the plant waits 
for the power they may cause to flow through it to noble 
ends and issues. 


The Death of Prejudice. 


It is a significant fact that recently, during the cele- 
bration of the “Mission of Peace to the North” in At- 
lanta, Ga., two thousand Northern soldiers were decorated 
with bronze medals by Southern women. It seems to 
sign with truth the touching and beautiful picture of the 
man in blue and the man in gray clasping hands over 
the grave where old animosities and hatreds are buried. 
Forty-five years ago the gaping grave seemed so wide 
and deep that generations must elapse before the ghosts 
that issued from it could be laid. But time, the softener, 
the reconciler, the consoler, has brought the reasonable 
mind, the reflective and forgiving soul to smooth away 
bitterness and hatred, and heal the wounds of the affec- 
tions far deeper and more abiding than any inflicted by 
deadly weapons. 

The change has come almost imperceptibly to both 
North and South. It is a work of divine reconciliation 
which teaches how short-lived is enmity among men of 
one blood, with common interests and ideals, and how 
deep and abiding is friendship. Among kindred people 
the lines of demarcation must fade, and that seamless 
robe of union, deeper and stronger than law or constitu- 
tion or governments, is knit up silently, potently, by a 
thousand little fibres of good will. The common needs, 
the interdependence of different parts of a great nation, 
have ligaments of such toughness and strength the sword 
cannot wholly sever them. They reunite with a won- 
derful celerity. 

Passion and hot, red anger can only last for a time, 
and, when they pass, they leave a sense of lassitude, a 
sense of worn-out and exhausted emotion, that makes 
both individuals and nations old and weary. It is young 
blood that rejuvenates a people, brings strong, fresh, 
vigorous impulses that have little to do with the past, 
but are ever carrying the standard of life forward into the 
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future. It has been thus with the South. Here and 
there in remote corners there may linger specimens of 
the unreconstructed, the bitter and unreconciled, but it 
is a young, new, energetic, a hopeful people that has 
found its profit in forgetting and forgiving. 

The change has come about imperceptibly, and with it 
a growth in patriotism and pride in the great nation 
that has sprung into power and importance since the 
Civil War. Since that time it has taken its place in the 
circle of great nations, and the very grandeur of its achieve- 
ments has had the effect of killing small and petty preju- 
dice, keeping alive the flame of hatred in sore and re- 
bellious spirits. All parts of our vast country must 
move together in the stream of tendency that is giving 
us a foremost place in world power. ‘The sectional, the 
narrow, the provincial, loses its effect in the contempla- 


‘tion of a nation truly great, as personal feelings are 


dwarfed in a vast assembly where people move together 
to one aim. ‘There is no more a Mason and Dixon’s 
line. We forget where it ran and why it was instituted. 

Prosperity has done its share in the propitious work. 
The corn and the cotton waving richly in the sun have 
whispered peace, love, good will. Comfort and abun- 
dance have come to the devastated homes and fields 
made barren by war. ‘The great recuperative powers 
of nature have been actively at work to create new ties 
of neighborly kindness. Each part is dependent on every 
other part, and mutual dependence is nature’s subtle 
way of binding the severed tribes of men together. We 
of the North can now appreciate the Southern heroes 
and understand why they should be loved and honored 
by their own people, why the pathetic fact of failure has 
only deepened the reverence with which they are re- 
garded at home. We can even place an honored name 
in the Hall of Fame, disregarding the murmurs of those 
who would confine that institution to sectional uses alone. 
National feeling, in a grand way, has overleaped the 
sectional, and claims for itself all that is deemed worthy, 
all that is deemed noble, whether the impulse which led 
to action may be regarded as a mistake or otherwise. 

The South has accepted our beloved Lincoln as its 
own. It were a pity, indeed, if any sectional prejudice 
were to shut him out from the love and gratitude of the 
whole people. Those who fought valiantly on both 
sides, who gave their blood for what they deemed a true 
and sacred cause, are to be judged by the truth and con- 
stancy that was in them, regardless of consequences. 
Not at first can these wiser judgments come, but only 
with the lapse of years, that brings a larger philosophy of 
life, a juster weighing of both sides of every great ques- 
tion, when the voice of passion and revenge are stilled, 
and the deeper and nobler part of man’s nature is heard 
in the silence. 

The nation has felt out a new sense of kinship, a new 
ground of brotherhood. It is one of the great gains 
made in a time of great unrest, with class crashing against 
class, and a wild struggle for power and privilege and 
gain, lawful or unlawful, going on in many departments 
of life; but, in spite of this turmoil, the nation is slowly 
consolidating, feeling its way toward a great, a supreme 
destiny, looking to all sections for aid in this vast work, 
and to none more eagerly than to the South. For all 
hands and brains, all capacities, energies, and devotions, 
are needed in this great work, and the first step is the 
sense of a great responsibility in belonging to a nation 
that is already leading the world in many important 
respects and sees before it a larger destiny still in in- 
fluencing for good the councils of nations. 

Hatred and prejudice are negative principles. ‘They 
have always proved destructive agencies, never recreative 
and upbuilding sources of strength. Love, sympathy, 
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generosity, and kindness are the groundwork of growth. 
There is no part of prosperous life from which they are 
excluded. Commerce is said to be soulless, business 
conscienceless, the whole scheme of affairs as a scheme 
of overreaching and swindling the neighbor; but even a 
narrow and limited view of real life shows us how false 
and exaggerated is this estimate. All the roots of civili- 
zation go down into sentiments that are not selfish, but 
are based on mutual interests and the great and univer- 
sal trust that insures prosperity. Hate wears out and 
destroys the hater, but good will is the great conserva- 
tor of human life. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


No. 2. 


“Rev. Hagerup-Nissen, Unitarian Minister.” Thus 
reads the visiting card of the apostle to the Nondescript. 
But the full characterization should include poet, trans- 
lator, colporteur, and newspaper correspondent, to which 
should be added the all-inclusive title, ““Saint Peter,” for 
in personal appearance he is a fine reproduction of the old 
masters. 

I found Mr. Nissen over in Superior, which would be 
a suburb of Duluth if it were not in another State just 
across the river. And it is probably called Superior 
because, by every standard of civic propriety, to the 
stranger it looks like Inferior. It is a city of, well, 
nobody knows just how great a population; for it con- 
sists of at least eight rambling districts more or less 
thickly settled. Superior does not itself know where it 
leaves off, and, as for its beginning, you can start most 
anywhere in Northern Wisconsin and you won’t be far 
away. Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Finns, Hungarians, 
and Poles compose the polyglot Gentiles to which Mr. 
Nissen expounds the emancipating principles of Uni- 
tarianism, and, if you were to accompany him and his 
flowing beard the region round about, as did the secre- 
tary, you would conclude that Superior without Saint 
Peter would be like a flock without a shepherd. It is, 
“How do you do? and How do you do? and How do you 
do? again.” 

Mr. Nissen is an apostle to the Nondescript because 
he straightens out the life theories of those who can give 
no name to their religion, if they have any. And, if 
they are not conscious of having any religion at all, Mr. 
Nissen shows them how they may possess one. Many a 
subject of a European monarch comes hither leaving 
behind him his old-time loyalties, both political and 
religious. Some of them adopt new ones, others become 
the victims of a barbarous irresponsibility which ex- 
presses itself in terms of vice and blasphemy. Even 
Mr. Nissen himself knows every inch of that dreary 
pilgrimage which leads from the established peace and 
security of a united Church and State in the old country 
to the self-reliance and the joy of those who have achieved 
an adequate personal faith in the new. 

And so he goes about among his own and kindred 
people, with the name “Unitarian’”’ engraved upon his 
cards, because to him that name represents something 
worth living for and dying for. He answers the per- 
plexing questions of those who think, he sets in motion 
the dormant mental processes of those who do not think. 
He scatters our tracts among those who read English, 
and he translates them for those who cannot read our 
language. He defends himself and his faith when attacked 
by Lutherans and others; but he wastes no time in 
teaching the people what not to believe—Heaven knows 
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there are already too many whose religious beliefs are 
like a row of zeros without a numeral. Nissen is more 
concerned in furnishing numerals than in multiplying 
zeros and minus signs. 

Superior is, however, such a great, fluctuating group 
of disconnected business, manufacturing, and railroad 
centres that it would be folly to attempt the organiza- 
tion of a Unitarian church. That is why Mr. Nissen’s 
work is peculiarly practical for such a place. He finds 
only two or three real Unitarians in any single neighbor- 
hood, and, instead of asking them to come to hear him 
preach on Sunday morning, he visits them personally, 
as did the apostles of old, and ministers to their needs, 
christens their children, marries their sons and daughters, 
buries their dead, interprets the Bible, explains religion, 
inspires to righteousness and good citizenship; and he 
has been at it so long that his own know him at every 
street corner. 

And now to think that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation barely knew of his existence! And that all this 
has been going on without the appropriation of a cent 
from the gifts of the churches! ‘The story of Mr. Nissen’s 
life reads like a tragedy,—a tragedy of the soul. The 
Apostle Paul in his transition from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity had his tribulations. So has Hagerup-Nissen 
suffered for an equal obedience to his heavenly vision. 
And that is why he believes in it to the point of self- 
sacrifice. "That is why he would rather tell a few material- 
istic, or superstitious, or sin-sick Danes about religion 
than to run a newspaper. In short, that is why his 
visiting cards read, ‘‘“Rev. Hagerup-Nissen, Unitarian 
Minister.” Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


Some of the difficulties presented by the policy out- 
lined by the United States Supreme Court, for compliance 
with the Sherman anti-trust law, by the dissolution of 
corporations found to be operating against the letter or 
the spirit of that act, are illustrated by the situation that 
has arisen out of the attempts of the American Tobacco 
Company (known as the “tobacco trust’’) to comply 
with the decree of the court. The project of dissolution, 
as submitted to the lower tribunal, is denounced by the 
“independents”? as wholly unsatisfactory, in that the 
retention of control of the constituent properties by the 
individuals who compose the outlawed trust will enable 
the combined interests, as heretofore, to control prices, 
oppress competitors, and maintain in other ways those - 
activities in restraint of trade which the Sherman law 
was designed to prohibit. And, until a_ satisfactory 
method is found to dissolve the tobacco trust, and other 
similar combinations of capital, without invading private 
rights or destroying property, the law will be a dead 
letter, it is argued in behalf of the owners of these “trusts.”’ 


ad 

EXTRAORDINARY interest attaches to the attempts of 
the Superior’ Criminal Court at Los Angeles, Cal., to 
select a jury that shall try James B. McNamara, former 
secretary of the Structural Iron Workers of America, 
on the charge of having committed murder by his alleged 
complicity in the blowing up of the office of the Los 
Angeles Times, a newspaper owned by Harrison Gray 
Otis, who for many years has been conducting a deter- 
mined campaign against some of the excesses of organized 
labor. Although the task of selecting a jury has been 
under way for a month, the requisite numbers of jurors 
is far from being completed, and it is maintained con- 
fidently by the defence that the twelve men will not be 
in the jury box much before January. The passions 
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engendered by the controversy that has arisen out of the 
outrage that resulted in the death of twenty-one men are 
so intense that it is extremely difficult to find veniremen 
sufficiently unprejudiced to meet the requirements of 
justice in a case which involves, perhaps, the very exist- 
ence of organized labor. 
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DESPITE the feverish activities of the authorities at 
Pekin, the revolution in Central China is rapidly extend- 
ing throughout the Yangtse Valley, and is even encroach- 
ing northward into Manchuria and to the very gates of 
the capital of the empire. The measures adopted by the 
government, represented by Yin Tchang, the minister 
of war, who has taken the field in person, appear to be 
wholly inadequate to deal with a situation which evi- 
dently is destined to exert a profound influence upon the 
future of the country. The rebels up to the beginning 
of the week had demonstrated their ability to hold Wu- 
Chang, which they took in the first stage of their opera- 
tions, and have taken possession of Chang-Sha, an impor- 
tant centre on the railway route between Hankow and 
Canton, and Nan-Chang. The fall of Chang-Sha into 
their hands has enabled the revolutionists to hasten the 
isolation of Hankow, to the relief of which city Yin Tchang 
is proceeding with a mysterious deliberation which does 
not suggest much aggressiveness. 


a 


At Hankow itself the progress of events is concealed 
by a veil of impenetrability. The city is cut off from 
communication with Pekin, and the imperial forces, in- 
cluding almost the entire available naval strength of 
the central government, is apparently unable to disperse 
the anti-dynastic army that is enmeshing it from Wu- 
Chang. ‘The military successes of the rebels so far have 
placed them in control of four provinces,—Sze-Chuen, 
Hu-Peh, Hu-Nan and Kiang-Si. In the mean while 
Yuan Shi Kai, the deposed reformer whom the govern- 
ment recently restored to power and commanded to take 
personal control of the disaffected territory and restore 
order therein without delay, is developing a policy of in- 
activity which may be explained by his plea of illness. 
The intelligence of the leaders of the revolt continues 
to be demonstrated by the complete security which has 
been accorded to the lives and property of all foreigners 
at all points where the rebel standard has been hoisted in 
the rear of fleeing imperialists. 


od 


THE agitation against high prices of food supplies, 
which has found expression in local riots in various 
European cities, notably in France and Austria, produced 
a resounding echo in the Reichstag at Berlin last Monday. 
The chancellor, in announcing his opposition to the de- 
mands of the socialists and radicals for an immediate and 
material reduction of the duties on meats and cereals, 
explained that the abnormal situation in Germany to-day 
was the result of abnormal causes, such as the “triennial 
drought,” and denied the contention that a reduction in 
the tariff rates would benefit the consumer in any event, 
as the advantages arising from such a reduction would be 
absorbed by the retailer. The chancellor’s suggestion 
that the high prices in Germany were partly traceable to 
the encouragement which the socialists and radicals have 
offered to the rapacity of the retailer by their assaults 
upon the tariff as the root of the evil was received with a 
demonstration of derision. 


AN incidental, though very real, interest attaches to 
the military activities in the disaffected territory, as a 
test of the fighting spirit that may have been developed 
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in the Chinese as the result of foreign training for ten 
years past. It is asserted by European authorities who 
have been in a position to observe the conduct of both 
sides in action that the Chinese revolutionist of to-day 
is not a very much better soldier than his prototype, 
the Boxer of 1897-98, and that the imperial army, 
while vastly advanced in point of equipment in the past 
decade, shows no more enthusiasm in the field than did 
the imperial soldiers, who figured in the famous siege of 
the legations. Whether the lack of dash among the 
rebels is the result of their inexperience and whether the 
lukewarm courage of the imperialist troops is an out- 
come of secret sympathy with the uprising remains to 
be seen. Even in Pekin the state of mind of the garri- 
son is said to be such that no prolonged resistance would 
be offered to a rebel army. 


ITaLy is extending the occupation of Tripolitania with 
a systematic ease that almost gives the outward impres- 
sion of a suspension of hostilities. The latest inter- 
national moves upon. the chess-board of diplomacy in- 
dicate that the state of war may be extended over a 
longer period of time than was expected at first. The 
powers, including the United States, have issued the 
proclamations of neutrality which were withheld for 
several weeks after the war began, on the general expec- 
tation that the struggle would be brief. The Italian 
army last week obtained a foothold at two ports—Derna 
and Benghazi—which were bombarded by the Navy in 
preparation for the landing of forces. At each point 
some resistance was offered, but in neither instance did 
the Turks appear to maintain their well-earned reputa- 
tion as good fighters. In the mean while, at Constanti- 
nople, a policy of passive resistance, or something very 
like it, has been approved by a parliamentary vote of 
confidence in the existing régime, despite the failure of 
the government to outline its purposes definitely. 


Brevities, 


On to Washington! ‘Then on to Richmond! 


Wonder, awe, and reverence are the germs of religion 
and the beginnings of all that is best in art and literature. 


Everybody has to do something, but the hardest of all 
tasks are those of the people who have nothing to do but 
to kill time. 


We once heard a man say, “I am sixty years old and I 
have nothing in the world to do.” Our unspoken com- 
ment was, “How you must have wasted your time!”’ 


Churches in which services are conducted without 
dignity and work is done without a serious purpose may 
have some transient popularity, but they have no future. 


The everlasting theme of the story-writers is not love, 
but the act of falling in love, and yet how small a part 
that important transaction plays in the lives of busy 
men and women. 


Dr. Hale’s four mottoes were not intended to express 
the whole truth. Nobody knew better than he that to 
look back was often the only way to get the benefit of 
the experience accumulating through past ages. 


War sweeps away not only some of the bravest and best 
of a nation, it also disposes of the offscouring of the 
countries at war. When, then, war ceases, a pressing 
problem will be how to prevent the accumulation of 
the dangerous classes no longer left on the battlefield. 
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True courage, as the word signifies, is action from the 
heart and in its highest forms is neither moral nor physical. 
The word describes the mood of one who is so intent upon 
doing something desirable that all thought of suffering 
and danger vanishes. 


Human sacrifice in Africa is not merely cannibalism. 
It is a survival of the practices suggested in the stories 
of Abraham and Isaac and of Jepthah and his daughter. 
Intercourse with white men has not yet given a new grace 
to the native forms of faith. 


They who claim that there are no monsters of iniquity 
that are not the product of poverty and misery remind 
us of the rustic who, seeing a hippopotamus for the first 
time, gazed at it in astonishment and then exclaimed, 
“There ain’t no such critter.” 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Church vs. the Golf Club. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Those who are trying to account for the small attend- 
ance at church in these days may be interested in the 
following extract from a circular sent to the members of 
a golf club :— 

“On Saturdays and Sundays there will be a starter 
at the first tee. Members may secure a time for start- 
ing for either Saturday or Sunday, or both, by telephone 
or by personal application to the telephone operator in 
Club office on any day of the week.”’ 

Has any one, per contra, heard of any church where 
seats have to be engaged during the week “by telephone 
or by personal application’’? 


GOLFER. 


The Charm of Irish Poetry. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


The writer has upon the table before him a large pile 
of books of Irish poetry collected from Irish bookstores 
during a visit this summer. Ireland is to-day a nest of 
singing birds. No other country is producing such a 
wealth of poetry. Many people outside of Ireland are 
interested in this poetical renascence, but are somewhat 
bewildered by it. For two reasons it is somewhat hard 
to enter into the spirit of much of this Irish poetry. This 
new school of poets has sprung up so quickly and natu- 
rally that the growth is confusing by its very abundance. 
The outsider does not know where to begin. A guide is 
needed to point out that which is really best, to help the 
uninitiated to a right start at the poems most easily under- 
stood and appreciated. For, like all natural schools of 
poetry, these Irish poets, many of them, lack the faculty 
of self-criticism. They do not know when they have 
done a really fine thing and when their work has turned 
out only commonplace. ‘The student of the Elizabethan 
age thanks Charles Lamb for having sifted so many 
bushels of grain that he might give us in his specimens 
of the English dramatists the few really precious grains 
of wheat which he found in the process. And many a 
student of Robert Browning has thanked Mrs. Orr for 
saving him from beginning his study of the poet at “‘Sor- 
dello.” Now there are simple and precious things in the 
writings of the new Irish school, and the purpose of this 
article is to help those who seek to find. 

But it is also hard for many to appreciate this new 
poetry because of the very evanescence and subtlety of 
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its charm. One must not go to seek for the wrong things. 
One must not expect definite, clear-cut pictures, inspiring 
moral lessons or deep, intense truths. Only the most 
fleeting and impalpable of spirit-movements have been 
caught by these poets. ‘Theirs is not the clear light of 
noonday. They sound no clarion blast of trumpets. 
No, but if sometimes you have heard the quiet sigh of 
evening touch the reeds almost silently, if you have seen 
amid the mists of dawn shapes almost invisible, if you 
have felt those presences with you in solitude that are and 
are not, if you know anything of these finer, dimmer, 
vaguer sides of human life, then your own experiences 
will come back to you at times with wondrous, strange, 
familiar beauty in the writings of these Irish bards. A 
guide to tell you what he himself has most enjoyed in 
their work and a hint or two given as to the qualities in 
which their excellence lies,—this is as much as one can 
expect. For who can fathom the tides and deeps of 
the Celtic heart? She whom we once thought knew most 
of this mystery has turned out, within the last few months, 
to have been herself a kind of fairy spirit and not a woman 
at all. But hear what Fiona Macleod says of the Celtic 
heart: ‘‘I have heard often in effect, ‘This is no deep 
heart that in one hour weeps and in the next laughs.’ 
But I know a deeper heart that in one hour weeps and in 
the next laughs, so deep that light dies away within it, 
and silence and the beginning and the end are one,—the 
heart of the sea. And there is another heart that is deep, 
and weeps one hour and in the next laughs,—the heart of 
Night, . . . where Oblivion smiles, and it is day; sighs, and 
the darkness is come. And there is another heart that 
is deep, and weeps in one hour and in the next laughs,— 
the soul of man, where tears and laughter are the fans 
that blow the rose-white flame of life. And I am well 
content that the Gaelic heart, that in one hour weeps and 
in the next laughs, though it be so sad and worn among 
smiling nations, is in accord with the great spirits of the 
world and with immortal things.” 

Perhaps we best can get our first flavor of this Irish 
poetry by simply repeating over the names of some of 
these books that lie before us. Listen to them: ‘‘The 
Land of Heart’s Desire,’ ‘Stories of Red Hanrahan,” 
by W. B. Yeats; ‘‘The Lane of the Thrushes,” by Cahir 
Healy and Cahal O’Byrne; “The Twilight People,” by 
Seumas O’Sullivan; ‘‘The Garden of the Bees,” by 
Seosamth MacCathmhaoil; ‘Ballads of a Country Boy,” 
by Seumas MacManus; ‘The Land,” by Padraic Colum; 
and ‘Songs of the Glen of Antrim,”’ by Moira O’Neill. 

The best of all the books and the one to start with is 
“Poems,” by W. B. Yeats. If one wishes to know if 
one is fit to be initiated, let him take such a poem as 
thts — 

THE CLOAK, THE BOAT, AND THE SHOES. 


“What do you make so fair and bright?”’ 


“T make the cloak of Sorrow: 
Oh, lovely to see in all men’s sight 
Shall be the cloak of Sorrow, 
In all men’s sight.”’ 


“What do you build with sails for flight?” 


“T build a boat for Sorrow: 
Oh, swift on the seas all day and night 
Saileth the rover Sorrow, 
All day and night.” 


‘“What do you weave with wool so white?”’ 


“‘T weave the shoes of Sorrow: 
Soundless shall be the footfall light, 
In all men’s ears of Sorrow, 
Sudden and light.’ 


This poem should be read softly aloud till the magic 
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of the music of the words steals upon one. It is noth- 
ing effective or forceful or grand, but a simple phrase of 
life’s music where it comes very near to silence. The 
words die as the breath of evening dies into the silence 
from which it rose. Then read in the same book ‘‘’The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree,” ‘‘The Stolen Child,” ‘The Land 
of Heart’s Desire,’’ and discover the little gems in 
“Countess Kathleen,’’ like this:— 


“Old man, old man, He never closed a door 
Unless one opened... . 
. . . He does not forsake the world, 
But stands before it modelling in the clay 
And moulding there His image. Age by age 
The clay wars with His fingers and pleads hard 
For its old, heavy, dull, and shapeless ease.” 


or ‘The Fairy Song,” perhaps the best in our language. 
We feel like saying about so many of the songs in this 
book what Yeats himself says of ‘‘The Love Songs of 
Connacht,’’—“‘Sheer hope and fear, joy and sorrow, made 
the poems, and not any mortal man or woman.” 

The other book that we touch most tenderly—for it is 
pure gold—is ‘‘The Twilight People,” by Seumas O’Sulli- 
van (Dublin, Whaley & Co.). Was ever the sadness of 
Ireland more beautifully told than in the poem which 
gives the book its name, or in this little picture :-— 


THE PATH. 


Tremulous gray of dusk 
Deepening into the blue, 

It is the path that leads 
Ever to you. 


Child of the dusk, your eyes 
Quietly light my way; 
Quiet as evening stars 
Quiet and gray. 


All the magic of dusk, 
Tremulous gray and blue, 
Gathers into my heart, 
Quiet for you. * 
The burden of the name-poem of the book is perfectly 
unforgettable as a picture of the sad plight of Ireland 
‘to-day,— 


“Twilight people, why will you still be crying, 
Crying and calling to me out of the trees? 
For under the quiet grass the wise are lying, 
And all the strong ones are gone over the seas.”’ 


Having learned to love these two books, there will 
be another joyful discovery in the little book called 
“New Songs,” edited by A. E., from the work of a whole 
school of the younger Irish poets. And, when the way- 
farer has gone so far on the way, he will need no further 
directions from any one, but will go on rejoicing in the 
works of A. E., Ethna Carbery, and Padraic Colum. 

But, in this wonderful awakening of Irish poetry, the 
busy Scotch-Irish North has had its part, too, and two 
books of North of Ireland poetry stand out conspicuous 
for their merit. The one is the work of Miss Nesta 
Higginson, known as Moira O’Neill, whose ‘Songs of 
the Glen of Antrim”’ is known now the world over. Every 
poem in this book is saturated with the pathos of the 
contrast between beautiful, deserted Ireland and populous, 
prosperous, colonial Ireland across the seas. 

The other book is by a Belfastman and is a rich treas- 
ury of North of Ireland dialect, humor, tenderness, re- 
ligion, and common sense. It is ‘““Pat McCarty, Far- 
mer of Antrim, His Rhymes’’ (London, Edward Arnold). 
One poem from this book must close this glimpse of Irish 
literature, and we will draw it from that section of the 
‘book which the author calls ‘‘Wife and Wean.”’ This is 
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a child’s verse and differs from all the other poems quoted, 
as the North of Ireland differs from the South. 


DID YOU EVER? 


Did you ever see the sun 

When his day’s wark’s nearly done, 
Wi’ his hand stuck in his pocket 
And his heid to one side cockit, 
Smilin’ beams o’ golden light 
While he’s waitin’ for the night? 


Did you ever see the sea 

Take it easy-like a wee, 

Wi’ the gulls aboon her cryin’, 
And she at fu’ length lyin’ 

On her bed. o’ broon seaweed 
Wi’ her hands beneath her heid? 


Did you ever see the moon 
On a winter afternoon 

Mak’ a lookin’-glass 0’ water; 
See the mirror quickly shatter 
As it lay before your sight 
Into bits o’ silver light? 


Did you ever hear the trees 

Talk in whispers to the breeze 

O’ the spring and summer glories; 
Laughin’ at the funny stories, 

That sae cunnin’ly he weaves 

Till their laughter shakes the leaves? 


Did you ever see the stars 

Ridin’ roon the sky on cars 

Made o’ clouds and mists and vapours, 
Winkin’, shootin’, cuttin’ capers, 
Playin’ hide-and-seek bo-peep, 

When the moon is fast asleep? 


Never saw sic things, ye said. 
Why, wherever were ye bred? 
Dootless in some toonship smoky 
Whaur the air is thick and choky, 
Whaur they hae nae sun nor moon, 
Nor a breeze to play a tune, 

Or to tell a funny story; 

Whaur the water’s mirror’d glory, 
Sleepin’ sea and starry blue, 

Are for ever hid frae view. 

Och, I peety ye—I do. 


Demos and a World Tribunal. 


1k 


But how shall Demos be educated? ‘This all-important 
question calls for an answer which shall be definite and 
concrete even to the verge of the commonplace. Flights 
of idealism must be abjured; pragmatism must be the 
sole ruling principle; utility the sole test. How can we 
transform or confirm public opinion and public feeling 
and the public will, so that the people will as readily look 
to an international high court for settlement of inter- 
national differences as now they do, in the main, to 
internal courts to settle industrial differences? 

There are many agencies which might be used for this 
educational purpose in addition to that personal inter- 
course and conversation by which the individual man 
may do much to enlighten and persuade his friend; 
and, selecting from the longer list which might be named, 
I point out six methods of systematic education of the 
people at large:— 

First, the use of printed matter, in the form of tracts 
and pamphlets and circulars. This is the most natural 
way of reaching the eye and ear and will of the people; 
it is the method much used by widely diverse individuals 
and institutions; by it alert advertisers of a new baking 
powder and the dignified faculty of a college or uni- 
versity insert their beliefs and their wishes under our 
front doors or smuggle them into our letter-boxes. By 
this method they seek to inform our minds and shape 
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our conduct, and they do usually succeed in getting at 
least the “image and superscription’’ of their wares 
under our eye. 

This same method is at the command of the worker 
for world peace, and is already used. How large an 
amount of the printed matter sent out is actually read 
and how much of it goes directly into the waste-basket 
is a matter of conjecture. Sagacious advertisers, how- 
ever, count their money well expended if one-third of 
their reading matter reaches the mind of the public, 
and the output of similar reading matter by peace workers 
is worth while under similar conditions and with similar 
results. 

As the second of the agencies which might be used for 
educating Demos I name “public lectures and addresses.” 
In cities and towns all over our land the voice of the 
earnest advocate of arbitration and peace should be 
heard: in halls, in pulpits, at public dinners, before 
conventions, in schools, and even on the open common 
and square, the propaganda for “peace through judicial 
procedure’’ should be carried forward. If possible, hun- 
dreds of lecturers might profitably be put into the field, 
—men of reputation as speakers and known to be en- 
thusiastic advocates of world peace. But just here 
arises a difficulty, How shall audiences be gathered? 
For in this land of vivid impressions and highly-seasoned 
entertainments the old-time method of a modest placard 
and a paragraph in the local paper will not suffice to draw 
the desired company of listeners into a hall. A lecturer 
who is famous or some grotesque advertisement may 
serve once; but the serious barrier which would obstruct 
the path of hundreds of excellent peace lecturers who 
might be put into the field must be frankly recognized: 
the great public, sometimes apathetic, sometimes over- 
stimulated, will not flock into a hall to hear discussed 
so serious a theme as “International Arbitration’’ or 
“World Peace—How Reached?” 

This difficulty is measurably overcome when speakers 
from abroad, properly heralded, like our recent visitors, 
the Baron d’Estournelles de Constant and the Count 
Apponyi, are announced in a newspaper column or on 
a street poster. Such visitors are likely to find a wide 
and attentive hearing, although their power of per- 
suading and convincing possibly is not as great, unit 
for unit, as would be that of hundreds of other speakers 
who are more at home in our language and look at our 
problems from our viewpoint. 

There is a way of meeting this serious difficulty of 
public apathy toward not only arbitration, but other 
serious public questions: it is by appealing to the love 
of pictures, which to-day is putting millions of dollars 
into the pockets of enterprising proprietors of ‘‘moving 
picture shows”’ and similar entertainments. The public 
interest in pictures cannot be doubted when one takes 
note of the illustrations which adorn the pages of our 
magazines and our daily newspapers. Whether or not 
this eagerness to gain knowledge or emotions from pict- 
ures indicates a decline in the modern man’s faculty 
of visual fancy need not here be discussed; but to-day 
men, women, and children do love and seek pictorial 
illustration, and they will fill any. hall where an “‘illus- 
trated lecture’’ is to be given when the lecturer would 
have faced empty benches if he had not lured the public 
by promising a _stereopticon. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale—who was always abreast 
of his age, and often in advance of it—became much 
interested in this pictorial method of instruction during 
the last year of his life, and at his death he left unfin- 
ished one or two pictorial lectures which he was writing 
“to order,”’ to be given with a set of stereopticon slides, 
“and given,’ as Dr. Hale said, “‘if desirable, by ‘the best 
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reader’ in any grammar school class in the land, while 
another member of the class, skilful of hand, managed 
the stereopticon.”’ 

This efficient means of reaching and teaching the pub- 
lic would be extremely effective in the crusade for the 
education of the masses in the ideas and ideals of inter- 
national arbitration. Sketches of several lectures sug- 
gest themselves at this writing; historical lectures could 
be made to set forth the horrors of war; the art gal- 
leries and palaces of Europe offer abundant material 
for the study of battlefields; photographs of the ghastly 
facts of our own Civil War and the Spanish War are 
obtainable; and these pictures, thrown upon the screen, 
and properly interpreted by a trained speaker, would 
reach, through eye and ear, the hearts and wills of the 
audience with convincing and transforming power. No 
other agency in the campaign for peace education would 
be as fruitful as this. 

A third method of educating our giant Demos would 
be the employment of press agents who should work 
through the newspapers, furnishing articles, letters, and 
items, and replying to those misleading paragraphs and 
hysterical appeals which often appear in our journals, 
and can easily be explained or confuted. 

A fourth suggestion as to the education of Demos is 
this: A great work of fiction, setting forth the idea and 
aims of the world peace movement would be a powerful 
agency for its consummation. Such books as “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “Ramona,” and “Black Beauty”’ were of 
varying literary merit, but each effected much for the 
reform it advocated. We may not be able to command 
at will such powerful works of fiction as these for our 
great world reform; but, if prizes were offered of allur- 
ing magnitude, these would certainly stimulate fiction 
writers, and would lead to results of considerable value. 

A similar suggestion—as the fifth in our series— might 
be made regarding the drama. We have had many 
strong, successful plays which set forth the fascina- 
tions of army life,-and sounded the notes of patriotism 
as translated into terms of militarism; but plays equally 
powerful could be written which should portray the 
horrors of the battlefield, should sound the call of the 
higher patriotism, should voice the finer loyalty of this 
new age, and should embody the heroisms of citizenship 
which dares oppose the wholesale homicide of war- 
fare, yet risks life and honor in an unending campaign 
of integrity against corruption, justice against tyranny, 
in the social and industrial and political life of our na- 
tion. As in the case of books, works of fiction, already 
mentioned, so also in the case of the drama some of 
our most successful plays have been called into being by 
offers of prizes; and, if prizes were now offered for peace 
plays, such offers would result fruitfully, and the agency 
of the stage—that very persuasive and potent factor in 
shaping the conduct and character of the people—would 
be enlisted on the side of world peace and the higher 
civilization which that peace would mean. 

Other agencies there are of varying feasibility and 
fruitiulness available for the furtherance of the peace 
ideal. One more, the sixth, I name, at the risk of rais- 
ing a smile on the faces of too hasty readers,—it is the 
enrolment of music in this great cause. The appeal 
of music, vocal or instrumental, primarily is to the heart, 
and, secondly, to the mind; and the heart of Demos is 
the chief point of attack in an educational campaign. 
Vocal music, with its words attuned to the key of inter- 
national brotherhood, might stir the heart-strings as 
nothing else could. “If I may write the songs of a 
people, I care not who frames its laws,” said Fletcher, 
of Saltoun, because a people, a nation—yes, Demos him- 
seli—acts from the heart; and the conduct—the heart- 
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directed will of Demos—is what we seek to determine 
and direct. In the days of the Civil War groups of 
patriotic singers like “the Hutchinson family” and “the 
Fowle family” went up and down our land appealing 
to the hearts of the people by means of music, and I 
doubt not they did much to arouse and nourish patriot- 
ism by their singing. With a passing allusion to the 
well-known stimulating power of the ‘ Marseillaise 
Hymn” and an instant’s recollection of the ‘Peace 
Jubilee’’ at the Coliseum in Boston, years ago, I suggest 
that prizes might be offered for peace anthems and other 
similar vocal compositions, and that musical “peace 
festivals” might be held in various parts of our country; 
all these appeals would tend to spread the idea of peace, 
and would result in heart convictions regarding the 
attainment of it. 

These are some of the agencies which might be en- 
listed in the cause of education for world peace through 
a world tribunal. These are ways in which our giant 
Demos must be educated: his education—in mind, 
heart, and will—is the all-important problem to-day be- 
fore earnest workers in this great reform. Ministers, 
cabinets, and congresses bow to him when he frowns 
and bend to him when he rages. His is the determining 
Testes his the casting vote as to international relation- 
ships. 

7 “Lord of the centuries, pardon the ages 

Dark with the terror of battle and blood! 


Give forth thy light and unfold the bright pages— 
Glorious era of true brotherhood.” 


—KRev. Bradley Gilman, in The Advocate of Peace. 


The Democracy of the Kingdom. 


The chief social office and the paramount social function 
of the Christian Church and the Christian people of the 
age is to keep open the circulatory system and fill it 
with the red blood of common humanity and to keep 
the continuity of its sympathetic nervous system. ‘That 
is the special relation and immediate duty of the Chris- 
tian minister of to-day towards our divergent social 
interests and the divisions and antagonisms of class 
consciousness engendered thereby. 

But to fulfill that function the Church and the minister 
must first overcome class consciousness in themselves, 
and that, I fear, is a difficult task. It is difficult to rise 
to the high plane of the Apostle’s resolve, ‘‘ Henceforth 
know I no man after the flesh’’; that is, ‘““I know no man 
according to the accidents of his position or possessions, 
but only according to the essence of his humanity, his 
common manhood.’’ Class consciousness will insinuate 
itself subtly into all our relations to and intercourse with 
men and women and all our methods of work. It creeps 
into our ecclesiastical organization and gives us fashion- 
able and society churches with dependent mission chapels 
which no self-respecting poor man or even workingman 
cares to attend. It infuses itself into whole bodies and 
denominations of Christians and fixes their popular 
reputation, if not their actual character. Mr. Dooley 
once defined the Episcopal Church as ‘that portion of 
any community which dines at six o'clock.’ I heard 
of a prelate of my communion remarking that, ‘while 
we were all doubtless on the same gospel train, yet we 
Episcopalians travelled in the Pullman car.” And I 
pictured to myself that gospel train, with the Baptist 
in the tank car, and the Methodists in the smoker, the 
Congregationalists in the library car, and the Presbyterians 
in the chair car, and the Episcopalians in the Pullman, 
while far above in the blue empyrean floated the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists in the most modern of air- 
ships. And then at the rear end of the gospel train was 
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hitched on a third-class hospital-car, duly quarantined, 
where we carried the poor and the lowly, the laboring 
classes, ministered to by nurses and orderlies in the form 
of curates and mission-workers and Salvation Army 
soldiers, all provided by the first-class passengers. 

Is not that caricature more or less true of the present 
social condition of our Christian churches and their 
methods of work? A Christian church so constituted 
and so minded can never reach the masses, and I honor 
the masses for not being willing to be reached after this 
manner. A church so constituted and so minded can 
never fulfill her paramount duty and function of keeping 
open the circulatory system or keeping continuous the 
sympathetic nervous system of our society. A Christian 
church pervaded and divided by class consciousness is 
a contradiction in terms. The Church cannot be truly 
Christian till she stands boldly and unequivocally for 
the absolute democracy of the kingdom of God. When 
Henry George once faced a great mass meeting of work- 
ingmen in Cooper Union, New York, he was introduced 
as “the friend of the workingman.” He promptly 
rose to his feet and declared, “‘I am not the friend of 
the workingman.” And there was a silence of con- 
sternation among the professional politicians and cam- 
paign managers. Then he added, “I am not the friend 
of the capitalist.” And there was a relaxing of the 
tension. But still the audience waited for the final word, 
and it came,—the word of a prophet of righteousness and 
a friend of humanity. ‘I am formen; mensimply as 
men, regardless of any accidental or superficial distinc- 
tions of race, class, color, creed, or yet of function or 
position.”” And the whole assembly broke into thun- 
derous applause. That is the spirit of the Democracy 
of the Kingdom. ‘That is the true attitude of the Chris- 
tian minister and of the Christian Church towards di- 
vergent social interests and the distinctions and di- 
visions they have created —Rev. Charles D. Williams, D.D. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no finer chemistry than that by which the 
element of suffering is so compounded with spiritual 
forces that it issues to the world in gentleness and strength. 
George S. Merriam. 


ed 


If one man has more knowledge of God than another, 
it is not because God had been more kindly disposed to 
him, but because he has watched more intently for the 
divine message intended for all—Clement J. Strong. 


& 


To find God and to be one with God, a solitaryjlife 
in the desert was not necessary to Saint Joseph. He was 
in the world, and found God where he was. He sancti- 
fied his work by carrying God with him into the work- 


shop.—I. T. Hecker. 
ad 


Suffering and peace are marvellously mingled in purga- 
tory. ‘There all suffering comes from God’s hands, and 
the resistance of the will forms no part of the pain. 
Happy he who can suffer in pure peace and acquiescence 
and non-resistance.—F énelon. 

& 


The world is to be developed, not by the attainment of 
great effects by individuals, not by striking or singular 
and starlike natures that are to shine forth and take 
possession of the world, but by the consecration of the 
smallest powers everywhere; by the men who are exer- 
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cising their power upon poor material, simply taking 
the finer material with finer impulses, and doing the best 
that they can do with the powers that God has given 
them.—Phillips Brooks. 


Any soul that is capable of falling on its knees in the 
presence of anything felt to be greater, nobler, better 
than itself, is a worshipper of God, and has within itself 


the promise and potency of eternal advance.—Minot J. 
Savage. 


Unitarian Belief. 


BY REV. A. JUDSON RICH. 


We believe in God’s Perfection seen in all created things, 

In His tender, loving Spirit, whence our best affection springs; 

In the laws through which He governs, true expression of His will, 

And in which our lives abiding, we His purpose shall fulfill. 

We believe in Christ our Brother, loftiest soul the world has known; 

In His bosom as in ours, God our Father finds His throne; 

That His truth and His example stand as beacons evermore, 

And by living as He taught us we shall reach the heavenly shore. 

We believe Religion’s blessing is God’s gift to every race; 

That in every age true Prophets, Saviors, Teachers we may trace. 

We believe God’s Revelation comes through all inspired souls, 

May be read on Nature’s pages, with its living radiant scrolls. 

We believe in Truth and Freedom as man’s privilege below, 

Richer in the larger wisdom and diviner life to know. 

We believe that true Salvation is to live the life divine, 

-And that heaven is now and ever where true love and goodness shine; 

That the Life is more than doctrine, How to Live than how to die, 

And that Good Deeds are the pathway to the harvests fair on high; 

That os build while here those mansions promised far beyond the 
skies, 

And that Righteousness and Character are keys to heaven’s prize. 

We believe in Aspiration as the truest, holiest Prayer, 

That Communion with the Father, lifts our hearts and soothes our 
care, 

We believe in Life Immortal, since our souls from God hath come, 

That His love will still enfold us in his blessed, peaceful home; 

That we all shall meet together, one unbroken family, 

And shall know and love each other in that Land beyond the sea! 


Che Pulpit. 


The National Conference Sermon. 


BY JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


To be spiritually minded is life and peace.—Rom. viii 6. 


We are gathered, a conference of churches, in the 
midst of such unrest of the world as history has not 
recorded. It pervades every phase of human life,—un- 
rest in politics, unrest in the academy, unrest in the 
family, unrest in traffic, unrest in the nations, unrest 
in the Church. ‘The serious question before us is, What 
is the demand upon the Church for the coming age? 
Charles Lamb said to Coleridge, ‘‘I am recovering—God 
be praised for it!—a healthiness of mind, something like 
calmness; but I want more religion.”” Manifold sug- 
gestions are made on every side for all these social ills, 
but there is no remedy but pure religion, better than 
we are having,—a religion which improves human nature 
and which increases the spiritual-mindedness that is life 
and peace. 

The Church does not, by any means, represent all 
our religion,—there are multitudes of the most truly 
religious who are outside of all churches,—but the church, 
the synagogue, the temple, has been the best representa- 
tive of religion through the ages. It has stood for man’s 
best ideals, and it has held them up before him with no 
uncertain voice for his profoundest meditations upon a 
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divine government, for his ever-changing thought of God, 
and for his call to what life might be. 

It is a wonderful story, this, of what the Church has 
been,—this constant factor in human life,—so that you 
cannot go over the earth without finding traces of it; and 
of some lands all that remains in their ruins is the testi- 
mony of their worship. It is a story not to be lightly 
passed over. What peace and strength has it given to 
troubled and tempted lives, what hope and renewal to 
fallen natures, what a deeper tinge to human happiness! 
What institutions has it founded for learning and for 
charity, what tremendous self-denials has it wrought, 
what temples has it reared, what hymns has it sung, 
what prayers has it breathed! Nor can we overlook the 
historical fact that to the Church, beyond any other 
body, do we owe the initiative of every earnest move- 
ment offering better things to humanity. It has been 
the teacher or inspirer or helper of them all. Often it 
has denounced and opposed even its own offspring if 
they ran counter to its doctrines or its authority; but 
still, like a banner borne through an hundred battles, like 
a prophet with its ringing appeals for righteousness in 
the midst of iniquities, it has denounced bondage and 
stood for liberty, it has denounced covetousness and 
stood for generosity. And, with little idea of how deep 
or how far its words might go, even when its own life 
condemned it and when the sin of worldliness beset it, 
it kept on proclaiming brotherhood and fellowship in 
the resounding cries of the venerable Scriptures; and it 
has kept on reading the scathing denunciations of Jesus 
to the most hardened and tyrannically rich or to the most 
frivolous and worldly, and the sweet words of promise 
to the most abject children of servitude and poverty 
and misery. And, while these words have passed heed- 
lessly over worldly and fashionable congregations, who 
dulled their own shortcomings by loudly proclaiming 
the doctrine of the fall and of original sin, they did not 
all fall upon rocky soil, but sometimes took root and 
aroused zeal and generosity and devotion in many, rich 
or poor, idle or toil-worn, for a higher life, so that it will 
be found with rare exceptions that the leaders of the 
great movement of socialism, for which there is no agree- 
ment of definition, but which at its best means a thor- 
ough overturning and betterment of all social relations 
will confess they gained their burning desire to help hu- 
manity, from the teachings of the Church. They have 
these same high truths on their banners; and, if the Church 
has grown indifferent or negligent or faithless, they have 
not; and from the platform of every laborers’ gathering, 
every socialists’ meeting, every association seeking in 
this restless age for light and life, these same precepts of 
the Church are being proclaimed. 

And what the Church has been, that in many ways it 
stillis. If there are millions without the Church, wearied 
by its ready and renewed resolutions and professions, and 
unsatisfactory results, there are many more millions 
still within it who are being aroused as never before to 
hold it true to its lofty ideals. Never in human history 
have there been so many men and women in the Church 
who are feeling its insufficiency and unreality, who are 
sorely perplexed by our social problems and trying ear- 
nestly, wisely, and with entire consecration to give to 
them the answer to a higher life, as there are to-day. 

And yet, and yet, never was a time when loud and 
bitter criticism and condemnation of the Church were 
so general without and within. It is everywhere under 
a severe fire,—from itself, bewailing its apathy and 
fruitless teachings, pervaded through and through by 
the same spirit of covetousness, generally called com- 
mercialism, which marks our restless life; from the 
rapidly increasing numbers who find all the religion they 
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want in socialism; from the multitude who cannot longer 
endure the doctrines out of which all life or meaning has 
gone; and from another multitude who in the ostentation 
and extravagance of wealth are roaming the world over 
insulting all the domesticities of life, disregarding every 
obligation to others, choosing the pleasures of sin for a 


season rather than any service for the State, the Church, 


or the home. 
A constant cry is that the Church has its conferences 


_and passes all kinds of resolutions about brotherhood and 


fellowship and love for the oppressed and poorly paid 
laborers, and establishes mission chapels so that they 
may not have a place in their costly churches and hear 
their elaborate music; but that it all ends with reso- 
lutions. I plead with you that we make no such mis- 
take. . All conferences are strewn with the dead bodies 
of fruitless resolutions. Let us have none of them unless 
they express a conviction of their truth and usefulness, 
and a readiness to work for their fulfilment. 

The same spirit which pervades the business world— 
a spirit of covetousness, a burning desire for large and 
rapid fortunes, a feeling that it is necessary to keep up 
with every extravagance of the age—has caught us all 
in its powerful meshes, and we hardly realize how far 
we have been led from the paths of justice, honor, and 
brotherhood, many bitterly lamenting the destroying 
power of competition and knowing not how to resist it. 
This whirlwind of covetousness has hushed the still small 
voice of the spirit. The thirst for riches and the use 
of them have made us disregard the ways of getting them. 
We have been borne thoughtlessly along a brisk but 
unknown stream, until we are amidst the breakers and 
nearing a fall. 

Of course the most injurious members of society, the 
greatest sinners, ought to be in the church. They need 
its offices, the stern rebukings of the prophets and Jesus 
and Paul; but they are not the ones to be made the cup- 
bearers in its ministrations, nor by their generous gifts 
to silence the iniquity of their gains. It is for this that 
the Church has lost its influence everywhere. It does 
not make good its high ideals. Chrysostom said: ‘What 
does it serve to give to one what thou hast taken from 
another? Alms given from ill-gotten wealth are a theft 


and a homicide,” and yet almsgiving so soon becomes the 


chief virtue that it covered up a multitude of sins. 

In a recent article the rector of one of the oldest 
churches in one of our large cities said of the churches 
so in league with and deadened by the influence of capital- 
ism (which I like to call the spirit of covetousness), ‘‘ They 
talk about missions in China and Japan and are quite 
personal about the men and women of Pekin and Tokio, 
but they skulk and sneak around the bush when a so- 
ciety man whose very name breeds corruption presents 
his yacht load of sins at their door.” 

In the early days of our old New England churches 
there was much talk about the “visible saints.’”’ There 


is no doubt there was a mixture of false professions; but 


they knew the scandalous sinners, and they tried to 
expel them from their communion and from their plan- 
tations, and they did try to have righteousness in au- 
thority in State and Church. It was a well-meant and 
vigorous but rather a stumbling way of giving to human 
vision a judgment which belongs to God only, just, as 
often since, the Church has granted salvation for the 
acceptance of doctrines rather than for the spiritual 
mindedness of the life. All methods of discipline which 
the Church has adopted have broken down; but it is 
better to try something than to have the scandalous 
sinners, known as such to the whole world, so prominent 
in the Church. 

-. Time was when the great Teacher of spiritual life and 
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truth and peace went into the temple and with a scourge 
of small cords drove the money-changers out, saying, 
“My house is the house of prayer for all the nations, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves.’”’ Now the money- 
changers in a large way, are given the chief seats. Time 
was when some early missionaries did much excellent 
work; they went out at the command of the Master, 
providing neither silver nor brass nor gold neither two 
coats nor shoes nor yet a staff, and back of them only 
the memory and inspiration of that life full of grace and 
truth which was finishing its mission in Palestine. Now, 
when it is proposed to start a world movement for religion, 
it is begun with a great banquet, and behind it many 
millionaires and a large company of prominent business 
men, so that the methods of business may be carried 
into the Church. They have been carried into it too 
much already, and they are what have brought upon it 
the condemnation which is abroad. ‘There is no busi- 
ness method for the Church but to make it more religious, 
after a much higher type than it has often shown. Other 
institutions may bear for a while what are called business 
methods, but the Church must come through this fiery 
tide of covetousness with no smell of the furnace on its 
garments. False weights and measures as of old are 
with us still: the merchant may hardly help himself, 
and the huckster not at all. This almost universal 
custom of adulteration, out of the same spirit of covetous- 
ness, may go on for a long time in spite of all the well- 
meant arid searching efforts of the government; but the 
Church has adulterated the bread of heaven. 

For myself I firmly believe it possible for business to 
be carried on according to high moral principles: I know 
it is so carried on by many. If I did not believe that, I 
should have no interest in religion. I would not minister 
another day in the Church. I would throw away forever 
any thought or mention of the kingdom of God that 
Jesus sweetly taught, earnestly commanded, and de- 
voutly lived. 

You may say then, Is it/not a time of discouragement 
for us all in this social and business world and this wide- 
spread and open denunciation of the Church? By no 
means, my friends. This is to me an age of encourage- 
ment and hope. In all these deep-seated movements I 
read an appeal, an awakening to more of that truer 
spiritual religion out of which life and peace must come. 
The Church has not failed, Christianity has not failed, 
religion has not failed. The difficulty is that the Church 
does not quite know how to adjust itself to the new con- 
ditions of thought and life. It hears the demand, loud, 
increasing, universal, for a truer religious life. A fierce 
light has broken upon it, and the light reveals how much 
of the same spirit which brings the world’s unrest has 
entered the Church, and it goes on in the old darkness. 
“The light shineth in darkness and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not.” But it will, and its high ideals will 
be made more effectual than ever, only it must still 
hold to its mission of presenting spiritual verities, and 
not be turned away to fruitless preaching or discussion 
of all the social activities of which the air is full. Every 
doctrine of the Church which seems to us harsh and cruel 
and false, and now discredited among intelligent men, 
except theologians, had a natural and necessary develop- 
ment out of received views about the inspiration or 
revelation or infallibility of the words of the Bible and 
about the divine government; but they are outgrown, 
they are like some of those wharves on our old seaport 
towns, riddled and weakened by the lithodomi, those 
silent borders of the eternal seas, and the Church cannot 
bring itself to another interpretation of its doctrines and 
another application of its energies. It is not making 
of religion what the age demands of religion. But the 
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better life will come, and it will come in and through the 
Church, which is girding itself as never before to bear 
witness to a higher spiritual life. A time comes to society, 
as to the individual, when the ravages of covetousness 
and self-indulgence can no longer be borne. If you 
suppose Infinite Goodness, you have indefinite and con- 
stantly renewable possibilities in man. ‘The idea that 
human nature—you and I—can be changed, born 
again, is one upon which, rightly received and rightly 
interpreted, lies the hope of the world. No one can be a 
pessimist who believes that God rules in the affairs of 
men. Every one who in any high way believes in the 
Fatherhood of Good must be an optimist. 

Beneath all this unrest of the world I trace the break- 
ing forth of a higher and wider idea of that brotherhood, 
which has been so glibly proclaimed and so poorly lived, 
which is the first step to that spiritual-mindedness which 
is life. The real heart of Socialism,—this movement for 
which no two have any agreement of definition, and to 
which no one has given any which is the least explana- 
tion or help,—no matter what violence or tyranny, what 
overturnings or divisions it may incur, even if but dimly 
seen and blindly pursued, means a better brotherhood. 
How vain that word has seemed before the tyranny of 
rulers or the covetousness of capitalists or the dogmas 
of theologians, who, whatever they may have heard in 
the sublime words of Scripture, have shown by their 
lives they believed there was no escape from the hard 
toils and pitiable wages and degraded and finally lost 
lives of the vast majority of human beings. What is the 
underlying truth in the well-meant efforts of govern- 
ments to bring about more amicable dealings with each 
other, in propositions never to have been thought of 
centuries ago, but a deeper sense of brotherhood? 

Here are two homes not far apart, settlers, let us say, 
in a new land or anywhere, workers in different ways. 
How are these lives to be made more comfortable, pros- 
perous, and happy? Only by a friendly interchange one 
with the other. The same law applies to two villages 
or two cities or two states or two nations: you widen 
your vision and your interests and you find them inter- 
dependent. One time a disciple of the great Teacher 
of China came to him, saying; ‘‘ Master, is there any one 
word which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s 
life?’? The Master said, “Is not reciprocity such a 
word?” and then, five hundred years before Christ, he 
added the Golden Rule, not for Christendom only, but 
the Golden Rule for the world. ‘What you do not want 
done to you, do not to others.’’ There is that spiritual- 
mindedness which is life, life here, life everywhere, life 
now, and life forever. 

We are beginning to make more and larger practical 
application of the Golden Rule to the traffic of nations. 
Covetousness of many on either side, personal selfishness 
of special interests, a partizanship of those who believe 
in it, but would try to defeat it until they can father it, 
may triumph for awhile, but it is a step towards brother- 
hood and it must succeed, or Paul’s stirring words on 
Mars Hill and all the Scripture references to the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man had better be 
omitted. 

A nation may well be proud when its chief magistrate 
has stood through opposition and ridicule by so fine a 
principle, and proclaimed and defended it as an advance 
of civic liberty, prosperity and life, and who can say with 
Seneca’s pilot, ‘““O Neptune! you may save if you will, 
you may sink me if you will, but, whatever happens, I 
shall keep my rudder true.” 

The idea of brotherhood does spread wider and deeper, 
and it means something more than it has. We begin to 
realize that it is not extent or richness of territory, nor 
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the rapid increase of the census nor the splendor of 
temples, nor the multiplication and beauty of private 
palaces, nor the stir of traffic, nor the wealth of merchan- 
dise, but the development of human life to its highest 
possibilities, which is the object of all government. It 
is to turn low and base living into noble living: it is to 
produce the largest number of happy, busy, working, 
brotherly, human beings. This republic needs above 
all things more religion, and, if it is to be saved from the 
fate of the many nations, it can be only by a growth 
towards that spiritual-mindedness which is life. 

A deep sense of awe and devotion steals over one some- 
times as he enters the great piles which have been reared 
for worship,—the temples of Greece, the mosques of 
Constantinople, the cathedrals and churches of Christen- 
dom,—but it has been said that the ‘‘Parthenon, St. 
Sophia’s, the Pantheon, St. Paul’s, which will be admitted 
to be four of the finest buildings in the world, all sprang 
from periods conspicuous for moral and social corrup- 
tion, and, what is more, from periods when the work- 
man was mercilessly sweated or mechanically coerced.” 
Have they ever fully compensated for the degraded life 
which was compelled to build them? 

Not cathedral churches, but cathedral souls: not gor- 
geous temples, but human temples of the living God! 
Better to be concerned about a beautiful human life 
than about gaining a vast fortune, and to learn there are 
compensations which no salaries can give, and sweet 
fidelities and friendships which they can never reward. 
“I am come,’’ says Paul, “to impart some spiritual gift,” 

“to bear witness against spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
high places,” and the high places are full of them. “I 
am come,”’ says Jesus, “that they may have life and have 
it more abundantly.” ‘Beware of covetousness, for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.”’ Are these outgrown truths? 

To be spiritually-minded is peace. 

I can hear some one say, how impotent to speak’ of 
peace to-day! War is in the air. Spain and Portugal, 
Italy and Turkey, Persia and China, a large portion 
of the world in a state of war, and the rest of it preparing 
for it beyond anything known in history! All Europe 
is like a volcano ready to break forth at any moment 
and pour its death-spreading lava over the fairest regions 
of civilization. For three or four centuries it has been 
the chief motive of the most powerful rulers of Europe 
to go over the world seizing whatever lands they could 
for their own enrichment. As a distinguished English 
writer says of England: ‘Its real desire has been to get 
as much out of all other nations as it could. And when 
we had begun to hope much from The Hague tribunal, 
when a conference about peace was soon to gather at 
Rome, Italy, without notice, without excuse, save 
the same excuse which she says England and Spain and 
France and Germany have always offered, sends her 
army and navy to seize her portion of Africa, in a spirit 
compared with which brigandage and highway robbery 
are comparatively justifiable and harmless. And, if 
that mighty empire of the East, like a mighty’ giant 
arousing from slumber, should think its time was coming 
to seize what part of the earth it pleased, what illustrious 
examples it has had for centuries in the so-called Chris- 
tian nations! Stranger things than that have happened 
in history, and I know military men who think this not 
impossible. 

The strong nations of the world have for years been 
impoverishing themselves, heaping up enormous debts 
to be wrung at last from the laboring classes, in the prep- 
aration of vast armaments under the glaring pretence 
that it is for peace. Perhaps one fierce struggle of them 
all may be our best lesson, and, when the awful storm has 
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passed, we may find out how little we have gained, and 
our civilization will begin anew on a little higher plane. 

You say, how utterly discouraging! What has become 
of all our teaching about peace? How dark the future 
looks! Are we on the downward path? Not at all, my 
friends. I believe there never was a time when we could 
take better heart, never a time when the outlook for 
peace was upon a surer foundation than now. Rulers 
may attempt to force wars, and armies and navies may 
be eager to wage them; but, when the laboring classes 
under the name of socialism, or any name or no name, 
which have to bear the burdens and shed the blood 
and become the targets for these destructive missiles 
of war which sovereigns have aimed at them, begin to 
declare, as they have been doing in numerous gatherings 
in Europe, that they will not endure taxation for such 
ends, a long step is taken towards peace. 

Still more, in the unrest which the growth of democ- 
racy is causing throughout the world we can hail a 
growing sense of that brotherhood which has been loudly 
proclaimed and utterly neglected. We know very little 
in this land of the profound meaning of democracy, a 
form of government beyond all others requiring the most 
intelligence and the most religion. Elsewhere it is in 
the rudest form, indeed, only a dim outreaching that 
somehow or other the oppressed and burden-bearing 
masses are to have a better opportunity and some better 
life; for a long time, perhaps, it means a bitter feeling 
of revenge and enmity towards what have been called 
the higher and ruling powers. Still, no matter how rude 
or harsh or bitter, it is a dim prophecy that there are 
better things in life for them and, even through strife, 
a promise of peace. 

We must not pass by another hope for peace. Never 
have there been so many philanthropists throughout the 
world, speaking, writing, meeting, and pressing their 
subject wisely, generously, and persistently. Never has 
there been a time when the leading nations have been 
willing to agree that one matter after another may be 
submitted to arbitration, to the best judgment of the 
best representatives of many lands, to consider, to pause, 
and abate ugly passions before rushing into war; and 
the nation which opposes this or which breaks its agree- 
ment will be dishonored and disgraced. 

It was enough to speed one’s blood of patriotism to see, 
as I did last summer in one and another of the journals 
of Europe, and especially of England, that by his con- 
stant words for peace and by his earnest pleas for arbi- 
tration the most powerful influence in this cause among 
the rulers of the world is the President of the United 
States. The time must come when the ruler of any land 
will be disparaged unless to all other praise it can be 
added “a Prince of Peace.” These are helps; but let 
us remember and emphasize it again, that the supreme 
and abiding help must come from religion, a more highly 
trained moral sense, a better human nature, a spiritual- 
mindedness which brings peace out of discord. No last- 
ing remedy until our domestic economy, our social 
economy, and our political economy study and teach 
the things which make for spiritual living, not only 
peace as the opposite of wars, but something of that 
peace which reaches beneath the tumults of life, that 
= iritual repose which is such a stranger to our age. 

s is the high demand upon the Church of to-day. 
Laws about regulating trusts, about fixed limits of in- 
‘comes, of interstate commerce, of child labor, of govern- 
ment ownership of this or that, of the hours of labor of 
‘the relations between employers and employees, all 
have their place; yet there is but one sure help, and that 
“is a religion which gives us a better human nature. A 

thoughtful Englishman said to me the other day, in the 
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midst of the strike, ‘“We have to admit that labor has 
been dreadfully underpaid, and now we begin to see that 
labor is on top.” Ah, my friends, it makes little differ- 
ence who is on top, if the human nature remains about 
the same: the same dangers will reappear, the same con- 
flicts will come, nothing will save us but better, higher 
life. 

To be spiritually-minded! What a suggestion is that 
of the reality of religious truth, repose upon something 
sufficient for the strongest mind and the purest heart. 
Words cannot define it; to proclaim it as one’s posses- 
sion is to lose it; he who has most of it is not parading 
it; but it is felt as no other influence of the soul. It 
is seen in the daily word and walk, and the restless or 
covetous spirit of our age wonders at it as a beautiful 
star far above. “They were unlearned and ignorant 
men, but they took knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jesus.” To be spiritually-minded, what a suggestion 
it is of tranquillity which comes from some elevated out- 
look, a serene height to which one has struggled beyond 
the unsatisfying ambitions, the disturbing passions, the 
fretting cares, the vexed problems, in which so many 
lives are passed and lost. Yo be spiritually-minded, 
what a suggestion it is of lives which have been passed 
in divine activities,—of Socrates trusting to the inward 
voice of his good demon for guidance; of Plato offering 
his single prayer, “Give me beauty in the inward soul, 
and may the outward and inward man be at one’’; of 
Aurelius writing his Meditations in the midst of his 
warring legions; of Oberlin leading his peasant flocks 
to a better life; of Wesley pleading for godliness until 
the tears wore channels down the grimy faces of the 
miners; of Wycliffe and his poor priests; of the Apostle 
Eliot spending himself for the Indians; of Faber pouring 
out his soul in the sweetest hymns; of Paul on Mars’ 
Hill proclaiming the brotherhood of all nations; of 
Woolman bathed in the quiet outpourings of the Christ; 
of Channing lost in admiration of the possibilities of human 
nature. 

To be spiritually-minded gives the steady purpose 
with which one goes on in the path of duty, however 
thankless it may temporarily seem; it gives the keen 
vision by which the present disappointment is radiant 
with the triumph afar; it gives the peace which is born 
of growth and struggle. It hears the call to human 
nature, ‘Awake to righteousness.’ It sees the beauty 
and the promise and the nobleness in lives of misery 
and loneliness as well as in those of abundance and affec- 
tion; and it counts them all the children of God. “I 
am for noble Aureole, O God, I am for noble Aureole. I 
am on his side, come weal, come woe. His portion shall 
be mine, reward him, or I waive reward. Find place for 
him. If thou canst find no place for him, he shall be 
my king elsewhere, and I his slave forever. ‘There are 
two of us.” ‘They clasp hands in the brotherhood of 
humanity. Life for self alone has lost its zest. There 
are two of us. 


O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, who in thine 
unfathomable love hast called us thy children, who hast 
made of one blood all the nations, and who only canst 
impress upon our hearts a truth so much deeper than 
words can express, breathe, oh, breathe, the spirit of 
love on us, thy children, and rouse to more earnest life 
the forgotten sense of thy Fatherhood, so that out of 
our filial love for thee we may love the brotherhood of 
humanity. Wake up this living Church of thine to do 
thy will and bring thy kingdom in. So shall we find the 
more abundant life, and deeper peace,—peace the world 
cannot give and cannot take away. 

Roxpury, Mass, 
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Literature. 


The Supremacy of Jesus.* 


-Dr. Crooker’s book bearing the above 
title has, one would hope, already done 
good service by way of helping to preserve 
the sanity of Christian thought. In the 
“new and enlarged edition’? now put forth 
it is still better equipped to do a useful 
work. It is a timely book because, at the 
outset, it deals with a question more or less 
at the front among questions of the day, 
and one which stands in the background of 
a good many issues that are still being 
fought out. Certain minds of late have 
made the great discovery that the life of 
Jesus is nothing but a myth, and this 
notion Dr. Crooker very aptly styles a mod- 
ern myth. He points to the fact—which 
anybody can verify, if he cares for facts— 
that such legends as the New Testament 
contains are not known to grow, save as 
they root themselves in some actual his- 
toric character. Given the exceptional man, 
and many strange stories are likely to be 
told of him. But, so far as we can judge 
from historic example, no character of note 
has ever been a folk-lore creation. 

- Especially’ to be commended, from the 
present writer’s point of view, is Dr. Crook- 
er’s handling of the testimony of Paul. He 
says, with reason, that too much is often 
made of the seeming ignorance of that 
apostle, with regard to the earthly life of 
Jesus, as the story is told in the Gospels. 
Paul was addressing people, presumably 
so familiar with that story that there was 
little need to refer to it for purposes of in- 
struction. Again, the Jesus always fore- 
most in his thought was that ‘‘risen Lord’’ 
whom, as he believed, he had met on the 
road to Damascus. Since he knew the 
story of the ministry in Galilee only at sec- 
ond hand, it is natural that this great spir- 
itual experience of his own should have 
quite overlaid his interest in whatever he 
had been told of the gospel narrative. 
Not for one moment can it be reasonably 
maintained, however, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was to Paul anything like a myth. 
In his mind, surely, the Master whom he 
served was just as much a real person who 
had lived on the earth as any one he had 
ever seen or heard of. 

Having dealt, in the Introduction, with 
the question whether a ‘‘Christ Ideal” 
might have grown up without historic 
basis, the book proceeds to give, in five 
chapters, an appreciation or appraisal of 
the moral and spiritual greatness of the 
mind of Jesus. This is done in sober and 
scholarly fashion. There is none of the 
rhapsodizing which has a good deal weak- 
ened many a (so-called) Life of Christ. 
Good solid reasons are alleged for every 
position taken. The reader, possessing some 
intellectual capacity of his own, very likely 
will not agree with the author at every 
point: but at least he will not be offended 
by any attempt to make adjectives do duty 
as arguments; and what is presented to 
him on various aspects of the theme will 
be worth his consideration, whether or not 
it appeals to him with convincing weight. 
Throughout this whole study of him, Jesus 


*THE SupREMAcy oF JEsus. 
Crooker. New and enlarged edition. 
Unitarian Association. Price $1. 


By Joseph Henry 
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is frankly regarded as a human being, in 
spiritual attributes the greatest of his kind. 

The book addresses itself to what is likely 
to prove the critical turning point in later 
Christian history. With the passing of the 
doctrine of the man-God, so long believed in 
as the founder of the Christian faith, comes 
the question whether any other idea of 
Jesus can support the Christian movement. 
Many who have given up the old doctrine 
make haste to conclude that the name and 
fame of Christ are no longer of much use 
to them. Others who have doubts about 
that doctrine are extremely fearful that, if 
they give it up, they have nothing left on 
which the Church can go forward into the 
future, a strong and living force. 

To both these kinds of people this book 
can be most heartily commended. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is to be found more admirably 
stated the thought about Jesus on which 
the Church of the future is likely to stand, 
if the Church is to maintain its footing as 
anything more than a fading relic of the 
past. In this sense, too, it is a most timely 
book. It touches that part of the Christian 
consciousness which is trying to feel its way 
forward into a new time at exactly the 
point when it has great need of help. For 
the rest, it is written in excellent literary 
style and is a pleasure to read for its good 
English. On the whole, an extremely sat- 
isfactory book. 


ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND PRAC- 
TICE IN BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. By Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.25——Not long since, the 
work of Dr. Alfred Jeremias was noticed in 
these columns. He believes that the civiliza- 
tion of the Euphrates Valley has colored the 
beliefs and practices of all antiquity, and 
that to understand the Hebrew or any an- 
cient religion we must first know what was 
believed and taught in Babylonia and As- 
syria. Although Dr. Jastrow does not fully 
assent to that statement, he does believe and 
show by conclusive evidence that what went 
on in that valley was the precedent and cause 
of many things that happened elsewhere in 
the growth of moral sentiments and the un- 
folding of the religious systems of ancient 
nations, conspicuously those which attended 
the progress of the Hebrew people on their 
way from savagery to civilization. In this 
volume are contained six lectures entitled 
“Culture and Religion,’ ‘“The Pantheon,” 
“Divination,” ‘Astrology,’ ‘‘The Temples 
and the Cults,” and “Ethics and Life 
after Death.” These lectures have been 
read and revised by Dr..C. H. Toy and by 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, both masters 
of the arts of research and exposition. We 
may therefore accept them as fair and, so 
far as they go, adequate accounts of the 
results of exploration in the Euphrates Valley. 
In the lecture on “‘ Divination”’ the part which 
the liver played in ancient thought is de- 
scribed, and through ‘‘hetascopy a definite 
link has been established between the Eu- 
phratean culture and the Etruscan civiliza- 
tion.”” The science of astrology was worked 
out by the Babylonian priests with sole ref- 
erence to the movements of the heavenly 
bodies as they were supposed to affect 
human destinies; but the Greeks appropri- 
ated the knowledge thus gained and founded 
the science of astronomy as we now know it. 
In all these lectures there are instances to 
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illustrate the fact that half-truths are the 
stepping-stones of faith on its way to the dis- 
covery of the whole truth which sets the be- 
liever free from superstition, and that super- 
stition itself may be the necessary forerunner 
of science. A careful examination of the 
code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, shows 
the stage of ethical development which after- 
ward was further advanced in the laws of 
Moses. It shows also the’ strange contrast 
between the incredible cruelty of the ancient 
conquerors in their treatment of their cap- 
tives, and the humanitarian sentiments that 
were coming to expression in their own 
national laws and customs. We have in 
these lectures a glimpse of that old world 
in which there were coming into view the 
ideas and principles which later shaped them- 
selves into the splendid monotheism of the 
Jews and the ideals of Christianity. 
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THE ORIENTAL RELIGIONS IN ROMAN 
PacaNismM. By Franz Cumont, with an 
Introductory Essay by Grant Showerman. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. $2 net—The author of this work 
is a well-known writer of high authority as a 
student of the Oriental religions, especially 
of the cults of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Lord Bacon wrote what he thought was a 
final word concerning antiquity. He. said 
that it was concealed from us by a veil of 
oblivion which would never be removed. 
But since his time that veil has been taken 
away, and also that other veil of which the 
Apostle Paul said that it was still over the 
hearts of the Jews when they read the Old 
Testament. During the last fifty years 
there has been a steady progress from the 
beginnings when a suspicion was aroused 
that Christian forms and symbols were often 
only pagan forms and symbols transformed 
and dedicated to new and nobler meanings. 
Since exploration and exposition in the east 
of the Jordan have brought to light so many 
wonderful things, the suspicion of Oriental 
influence has expanded into full knowledge. 
This volume is a rich mine of facts illustrating 
the origin of many elements of Roman pagan- 
ism and suggesting also an explanation of 
some of the mysteries of the- Christian re- 
ligion. 


THe Broap HicHway. By Jeffery Far- 
nol. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 
net.—This successful novel of last season— 
perhaps the successful novel of last season— 
has been before the public long enough to 
make any extended review of its character 
unnecessary, but it is pleasant to record the 
pleasure that one may take in rereading it. 
In fact, a second reading brings out but 
more emphatically the witchery of the tale 
and its broad human qualities. For the 
charm of its out-of-door atmosphere, the 
humor of the incidents, and the originality 
of its style the romance must prove to be 
not merely a season’s success, but a lasting 
addition to the slowly growing list of peren- 
nially attractive English novels. 


Wuat Katy Dip. Wuat Katy Dip at 
ScHoo.. WuHat Katy Dm Next. By 
Susan Coolidge. Boston: Little, Brown & 
& Co. $1.50 each.—The announcement of a 
new edition of Susan Coolidge’s delightful 
books is as welcome as was that of the latest 
edition of Miss Alcott a few years ago, and the 
books themselves will fit on the same shelf 
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and grow no less dear and shabby to a new 
generation of readers. Katy is one of the 
most wholesome, lovable, natural, of girl 
heroines. The first volume with its inci- 
dents of child mischief, girlish aspirations, 
and the discipline of pain; the second with 
its friendships, frolics, and truly dramatic 
situations; the third with its pictures of 
gracious young womanhood, its suggestions 
of foreign travel, and the awakening of a 
new life,—each has its separate charm, and fits 
properly into the completed story of Katy. 
The books are printed in large, clear type, 
and are illustrated by William A. McCul- 
lough. 


THe CuuRcH UNIveRsAL A Restatement 
of Christianity in Terms of Modern Thought. 
By Rev. J. J.. Lanier, B.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.— 
This is the wise attempt of an Episcopalian 
churchman to understand and set forth the 
nature of the one true religion of which all 
theologies are component parts; and of the 
one church, the universal communion which 
includes all Christians, even those that be- 
long to no recognized denomination. The 
definition given of the one true religion would 
cover the case of all true-hearted men, even 
if they were not Christian in name. From 
this point of view the author surveys the 
field. He frankly avows his allegiance to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, but says 
that outside of that church his next choice 
would be the Universalist, because he believes 
‘in the salvation of all men. 


SacRED SyMBOLS IN ART. By Elizabeth 
E, Goldsmith. New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons.—The careless traveller who goes 
abroad for recreation and such culture as 
may stick to the mind of a tourist seldom 
gets full value for his time and money as he 
wanders through the halls and galleries 
where the masterpieces.of art are exhibited. 
The subjects may be Biblical characters or 
pagan deities, it is all one to him if he has 
no previous knowledge of that which is 
set before him. The object of the author 
of this book is to give the tourist in handy 
form a condensed account of the persons 
represented, with their characteristic em- 
blems, the signs by which they are recognized 
and the meaning of these emblems, both as 
reminiscent of events in their lives and of 
the characters attributed tothem, The book 


is a good specimen of multum in parvo. 


COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF Jos. By 
George A. Barton, Ph.D. New ~— York: 
The Macmillan Company. 90 cents net.— 


No literature is better worth the attention of 


the young, or indeed of people of any age, 
than that which is in general described as 
the Wisdom licerature of the Hebrews. 
Pre-eminent among these book: stands that 
which contains the trials of Job and his 
contention with the representatives of the 
orthodoxy of his time. Taking as the 
‘standard text the Revised Version, attention 
is given to any renderings that seem excel- 
lent, and the commentary proceeds on the 
lines marked out by the best modern critics. 


“The resulc is the taking away of the veil 
which has so long obstructed a clear view 


of this great poem and its noble interpreta- 
tions of human life. 
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Books for Boys. 


Mr. Warren L. Eldred is not only a writer 
of popular stories for boys, but he is the well- 
known director of boys’ work in connection 
with Puritan Church, Brooklyn, and some 
of his experiences in this capacity have, 
doubtless, entered into the chronicles of The 
Oak Sirect Boys’ Club ($1.50), recently pub- 
lished by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
of Boston. Mr. Eldred knows not only what 
is good for boys, but he knows what they 
like; and he has given them, in this lively 
narrative, an interesting subject, natural 
characters, and plenty of incident. He 
appreciates the possibilities in developing 
for good the gang spirit of boys and recog- 
nizes the qualities that make for actual 
leadership. 

The Pecks in Camp ($1.25) is the eighth 
volume of the Phillips Exeter Series, in which 
Albertus T. Dudley has presented convinc- 
ingly the charms and the benefits of school 
athletics. ‘The Pecks, as readers of earlier 
volumes need not be told, are twin brothers 
who make the most of their resemblance 
to each other. The scene is laid in a typical 
summer camp, and the doings of the rival 
houses in which the boys lodge have spice 
and variety. It is a story of fun and sports. 

Still a third book for boys, which also is 
published this season by Lothrop, Lee & 
& Shepard Company, is Chased across the 
Pampas ($1.25), in which Edward T. Strate- 
meyer continues the Pan-American Series, 
taking his young heroes further in their ex- 
plorations of South America. The object 
of the writer has been to make his thousands 
of young readers acquainted with parts of 
America outside the United States. The 
exciting adventures, the wonderful good 
luck, and the realistic conversations of the 
boy travellers undoubtedly supplement the 
main object in a manner entirely satisfac- 
tory to the boys who clamor for ‘‘a Strate- 
meyer book”’ as once for the tales of Horatio 
Alger. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine in 
several successive numbers has contained 
articles .of rare interest. ‘The camera has 
been used in many out-of-the-way corners 
of the earth, and the pictures of unfrequented 
countries furnish a rare treat to people who 
cannot afford to travel or who are not en- 
terprising enough to become _ explorers. 
The pictures that come from Northern 
Africa are just now surprisingly good and 
of timely interest. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., calls at- 
tention to the new venture of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. It has purchased a 
new edition in paper covers of On the Firing 
Line of the Battle for Sobriety, a most inter- 
esting and instructive book of 130 pages, 
by Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. On receipt of 
five cents in stamps to cover cost of delivery 
(address, J. H. Crooker, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.), a copy will be sent to li- 
brarian, preacher, teacher, and Sunday-school 
superintendents on condition that they keep 
it in use among the people. 


The Massachusetts Prison Association is 
sending out valuable pamphlets and leaflets 
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on the crime question, with an appeal for 
the observance of Prison Sunday, October 
29. They contain information regarding 
Massachusetts crime and its treatment 
which cannot be found elsewhere, together 
with suggestions as to reforms which are 
needed to prevent our prisons from being 
schools of crime. Though this is literatture 
prepared primarily for clergymen, it is of 
great interest to all students of social ques- 
tions. It is sent free to all applicants by the 
Association, 56 Pemberton Square, Boston 
Mass. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN: 


THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


’ 


No. 20. 
(Now ready.) 
KNOWING ONE’S OWN COMMUNITY 


Suggestions for Social Surveys 
By Caro, Aronovict, Ph.D. 
Director of the Bureau of Social Research of Rhode Island. 


We are slowly awakening to the dangers of 
the wasteful and cruel leakage in our human 
resources. The mistakes and sins of our in- 
dustrial life, the neglect and blind self-interest 
in the business world, and our ignorance and 
indifference toward the machinery that has 
to do with the political and administrative 
forces of ‘the country, are placing a heavy 
burden upon human life ‘and human achieve- 
ment, and are wasting valuable human resources. 
This is quite as true of the small town and 
village community as it is of the vast territory 
of the United States. The increased efficiency 
of community life, community production 
and community development are still in the 
background of our national achievement. 

Human nature under proper conditions is 
capable of vastly greater efficiency, service, and 
happiness than present conditions have ever 
made possible of attainment. Each locality 
presents its own special problems of human 
conservation and community efficiency, and 
it is the purpose of this bulletin to guide public- 
spirited citizens in the work of ascertaining 
the conditions that prevail in their own com- 
munity, particularly small cities and towns. 
When the facts are known and the good is 
balanced against the bad, a consciousness of 
public responsibility is bound to result which 
will blast the way towards. improvements of 
a constructive, far-reaching and permanent 
character. This will result in a standard of 
human efficiency that will affect both produc- 
tion and its rewards in a manner that will create 
community patriotism worthy of its brother, 
the national love of country and nation. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 
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The Bome 
The ‘Baby: 


BY MAY BARKER NORMAN. 


Ue 


I know a small lady, just come to our city, 
She has twenty dresses and all of them white. 
She can’t speak our language, I think it’s a pity, 
For she talks a great deal and she seems very bright. 
A dainty, wee lady, 
A dainty, wee lady, 
Every day in the week she dresses in white. 


iD eS 
And the thing that this lady is fondest of saying 
Is a strange little sentence which sounds like “ Da-da’’; 
And, if to her words no attention you’re paying, 
She clasps her hands wildly and shouts “ Da-da-da.” 
“a-da-da, da-da-da,” 
“TDa-da-da, da-da-da.” 
Sometimes she says softly and sweetly, “Da-da.” 


Ill. 
This dear little lady’s as queer as she’s pretty, 
For whenever her brain goes thinky-think-think, 
She wiggles and squirms and frisks like a kitty, 
And her pretty blue eyes are sure to go wink. 
Thinky-think, thinky-think, 
Winky-wink, winky-wink. 
Just watch how she squirms when her brain goes think-think. 
IV. 
She likes to keep busy, this sweet little stranger, 
Her pretty pink fingers go picky-pick-pick. 
She’ll pluck out your eyes, and, if you restrain her, 
You'll find that her feet will go kicky-kick-kick. 
Picky-pick, picky-pick. 
Kicky-kick, kicky-kick. 
We don’t call it naughty when baby’s feet kick. 


Grandmother’s Doll. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


Kitty had spent the summer with her 
grandmother. There she had found many 
pleasant occupations for sunny days. She 
had a swing under the crab-apple-trees, 
and a croquet set on the lawn. There was 
the beach, too, where one might hunt for 
shells and smooth, white pebbles like pepper- 
mint drops, or dig caves in the sand. All 
these things she enjoyed with the little girl 
who lived next door. 

But the rainy days were the best. Then 
her grandmother went to the attic and 
brought down to the sitting-room a queer old 
box. It was covered with carpet and lined 
with figured wall-paper, and it contained an 
old-fashioned doll. The doll was much 
older than Kitty. Great-grandmother had 
made it for grandmother when she was a little 
girl. Grandmother had played with it, and 
Kitty’s own mother: it had had countless 
heads, but the body was the same great- 
grandmother had made. 

The head, when Kitty played with the 
doll, was painted china, the hair glossy black, 
the cheeks and lips red, and the eyes blue. 
So the Snow White of Grimm’s ‘Fairy 
Tales”? must have looked, Kitty thought; but 
the doll’s name was Fanny Grey. 

Fanny’s dresses, too, were in the box,— 
a blue polonaise, a white muslin with a 
tiny pink spray, a wrapper of green and 
white stripe, a ruffled apron, and a real silk 
green and black plaid. Her underclothes 
were yellow with age, but they were made 
of linen and trimmed with a little crocheted 
lace, Grandmother had made them when 
she was not much older than Kitty. 

“Little girls learned to sew early in my 
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day,” she said. As Kitty played with Fanny, 
she liked to hear her grandmother and her 
mother talk. They told her that the silk 
was made from a piece of one of grand- 
mother’s wedding-dresses. Aunt Helen had 
worn the pink and white, and ‘‘Was it on 
my tenth or eleventh birthday you gave 
me Fanny dressed in the blue polonaise?”’ 
her mother would ask, and her grandmother 
would reply: ‘‘You were ten then. When 
you were eleven, Fanny had her last head.” 

It was all very interesting, the old-fashioned 
doll, its old-fashioned clothes and the stories. 
So Kitty welcomed rain, for she was allowed 
to play with Fanny only on a rainy day. 

Now summer was over, and Kitty was in 
her city home. She had come home with a 
notion in her curly little head that she 
straightway proceeded to carry out. She 
found in the storeroom a box, not one up- 
holstered in carpet, but one of card-board, 
in which a suit of her father’s had come home 
from the cleaner’s. Then she went to her 
room for her own doll Lucile. 

Lucile had come from Paris a year ago. 
She had real hair, and eyes that would open 
and shut, and she was the joy of Kitty’s 
heart. Lucile had been left behind in the 
city that summer, asleep in her little white 
bed. Now Kitty took her up, dressed her, 
gave her a kiss, and put her firmly in the box. 
She put in, too, Lucile’s dresses, her velvet 
coat and hood trimmed with fur, her water- 
proof, the little umbrella,—all her wardrobe. 

Kitty’s mother was occupied with un- 
packing and did not notice what her little 
daughter was doing except that she seemed 
busy and happy. But the next morning 
Kitty was neither. She was idle and listless. 

“What ails my pet?’’ her mother asked 
her several times in the course of the fore- 
noon. 

“T don’t know what to play,” was always 
Kitty’s answer. 

Then her mother would suggest some 
game which served to amuse the child only 
a little time. 

Her father noticed, too, that noon that 
Kitty was dull. She wasn’t her talkative 
self, and she didn’t eat her pudding at dinner, 
though the pudding was chocolate blanc- 
mange and whipped cream. 

“What is the matter with Bright-eyes?”’ 
he questioned. 

“She has been dull all the morning,” 
answered her mother. ‘I think she misses 
the freedom of the country.” 

“We must send her back to grandma’s.”’ 
He was joking: he was too glad to have his 
little girl with him to let her go away again 
so soon. 

But Kitty did not know that. 
Lucile,’ she hastened to say. 

“Lucile? What has happened to Lucile?” 
her father asked. 

Kitty looked unhappy but said nothing. 

“T remember now that she hasn’t played 
with her doll all day,’’ her mother said. 
“Ts she broken, baby?”’ 

“‘T put her away in the attic for my grand- 
children to play with,” Kitty said faintly. 

Then her father began to laugh and Kitty 
began to cry. She didn’t like to be made 
fun of, and she did want Lucile. 

“Don’t tease her, Harry,”’ said the mother, 
and she took Kitty in her arms and tried to 
comfort her. ‘‘There, there, dear. Shall 
mother get Lucile?” 

Kitty shook her head. 


“T miss 


“T want her, but 
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I might break her, and what would my 
grandchildren do when it rained?” 
“Well,”’ said her father, speaking soberly 
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now, ‘“‘your grandchildren must not be 
neglected. That would never do. I'll think 
it over.” 


When he came home that night, he brought 
a great doll. It had a little card pinned on 
its dress. ‘‘For Kitty,’’ it read, “not Kitty’s 
grandchildren.” 

Kitty looked the new doll all over, it was 
pretty, but she said:— 

“T believe, if you don’t mind, papa, I'll 
give this doll to my grandchildren and take 
back Lucile. You see I am used to Lucile.’ 


What Julie taught the Teacher. 


If any one had told Julie that the new 
teacher was going to learn more from her 
than Julie was from the new teacher, wouldn’t 
she have opened her eyes! It was true, all 
the same, and this is the way it happened. 

When Miss Field tied on her veil, just 
before starting for school that first morning, 
she said to herself :— 

“What’s the use of trying to be anybody? 
My hair is thin, and my face is sallow, and 
these glasses are so unbecoming. This world 
has no use for plain people like me.” 

As poor Miss Field shook hands with her 
new scholars that morning, she knew that 
they were scanning her from head to foot, 
and probably comparing her unfavorably 
with their last teacher. She was discouraged, 
and, if it hadn’t been for Julie, she might 
have kept on being discouraged, and then 
what would have become of her, I wonder? 

Now, Julie was a very plain little girl. 
Her hair was thin, like Miss Field’s, and she 
wore glasses, too, and, although her face 
wasn’t sallow, it was dreadfully freckled. 
When she came tripping into school after 
the gong was sounded, Miss Field thought 
she was as plain-looking a child as she had 
ever seen. 

Of course neither Julie nor Miss Field 
knew that Julie was to teach a very important 
lesson that day; nevertheless, Julie began 
at once just as if she knew she was to do it, 
and Miss Field began at once to learn it. 

First, when Julie came in the room, she 
began to show a great interest in everything 
round her. Her jolly little round eyes be- 
hind the glasses darted hither and thither, 
taking in the new teacher, the new globe on 
the platform, Mary McPherson’s new dress, 
which was piped with red, the new scholar, 
a pretty girl whose looks seemed to delight 
Julie very much. Many other things in- 
terested her, and every once in a while Miss 
Field’s eyes would rove round to where Julie 
sat, and she couldn’t help smiling at her. 
“That child isn’t troubling herself about her 
plain face,’’ said Miss Field to herself. You 
see, the new teacher had already begun to 
learn the lesson Julie was teaching her. 

By and by, Miss Field began to examine 
the pupils on their last term’s work. Julie 
took the liveliest interest in the questions. 
She watched the children’s faces while they 
were answering, and listened to every word 
they said, just as if their success or failure 
was a matter of vital importance to her. 
Her eyes lighted with satisfaction when the 
answers were correct, and, when they were 
wrong, her disappointment was quite de- 
cided. 
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“Well, well,’ said Miss Field to herself, | 


“that child is as interested in each question 
as if it were her own. What an unselfish 
little creature she must be!”’ 

After this speech you may be sure that 
Julie’s success as a teacher was assured. 

At recess time Miss Field went down in 
the playground, to watch the children play, 
and there everybody was inquiring for Julie. 

“Come and play with me, Julie.” 

‘Julie, isn’t this the way to play Flumpy?”’ 

“Julie, I want to tell you a secret.” 

“Julie, will you have a piece of my apple?”’ 

Miss Field heard remarks like these on 
every side, and Julie was here, there, and 
everywhere. 

“Dear me,” said Miss Field to herself, 
“how the children do like Julie! It seems 
to me that looks don’t count in her case.” 
You see, the new teacher was progressing. 

At noon, when Miss Field was putting on 
her things to go home, she saw there was 
trouble in the playground. The children 
were gathered round the pretty new girl, who 
was talking very fast. 

“T don’t want to play with Julie,” Miss 
Field heard her say. ‘‘I don’t like her: she 
wears glasses and has lots of freckles.”’ 

“There!” said Miss Field to herself, ‘‘now 
here’s trouble for Julie: she’s got to reckon 
with her freckles. It’s just as I said this 
morning, the world has no use for plain 
people.” 

“T don’t think we know how to play the 
game without Julie,’ said Mary McPherson. 

“T don’t care. I wouldn’t be seen playing 
with her,’’ declared the pretty little girl. 

“She isn’t pretty,’ acknowledged Jane 
Butler. 

“T never saw such freckles,’”’ said Bessie 
Conant. 

‘Nor I,” agreed Nellie Davis. 

“Nor I.” 

“Nor I.” 

It seemed now as if everybody was turn- 
ing against Julie. Miss Field was just going 
to take her part when she saw her bounding 
across the yard. ‘‘Come,”’ cried Julie, ‘‘ we'll 
play the new game. It’s lots of fun.” 

/The children made no move to begin. 
Julie stopped short. 

“What’s the matter?’ she asked eagerly. 

The children looked at the pretty new girl. 
“She doesn’t want to play with you,” spoke 
up Jane Butler. 

“Why not?” inquired Julie. 

Before Miss Field could speak, some child 
blurted out the truth. ‘‘For shame!”’ cried 
Miss Field, starting toward the group of 
girls; but she stopped before she had taken 
two steps, for she saw that Julie was equal 
to the occasion. : 

“Dear me!’ cried Julie. ‘“‘I though¢ 
something awful had happened. . Why,’’ she 
exclaimed, turning to the pretty new girl, 
“what does it matter about freckles and 
glasses and things as long as I know how to 
play the game? Come on.” 

Julie laughed and danced away, and the 
children followed, every one of them, even to 
the pretty new girl! 

Miss Field stood for a moment and watched 
the children. A big tear had gathered in 
each one of her eyes, yet her face was beam- 
ing. ‘‘ Dear little teacher!’’ she said softly, 
“she knows how to play the game, and so 
her looks don’t count. Now I'm going to 
try Julie’s way, indeed I will.” 


When the new teacher got back to her 
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boarding house, she began to “play the 
game.” She greeted all the other inmates 
with the pleasantest smile. She took an 
interest in everything they said and did, and 
she told them about Julie, although, of 
course, she didn’t mention any names. 
Happy tears came into her eyes as she talked, 
and after she had gone back to school, the 
boarders got together and decided that the 
new teacher was “‘lovely.’”” Wasn’t Julie 
a nice little teacher?—The Messenger for the 
Children. 


A Fairy Bird-cage. 
BY LOUISA A. NASH. 


Grace and Ella had seen the fine bird- 
cages that Donald and Jane had made at 
school, which prompted Grace to say, ‘‘Come, 
Ella, come over to the field, and we’ll make 
one, same as my mother did when she was 
a little girl!” ; 

They hunted all over the grass for what 
Gracie wanted,—the ribbed plantain, ‘‘ Here 
tis, Ella,—a funny little body as big as a 
black beetle, and a crown of wee, wee stars, 
coming out from round his waist.”’ 

““My mother says crowns are on heads,” 
argued Ella. 

“No matter, Ella, for bird-cages. They 
grow on the waist. See here! Quite an old 
one; and the crown has grown higher and 
higher, till it has reached his head, like your 
mother’s new king, where she used to live.’’ 
And Grace went off into a peal of laughter. 

They both picked the long stalks, heads 
and crowns and all, and with a handful of 
each sat under a tree near the fence. 

‘The stalks are not round, like dandelions,”’ 
said Ella. 

“No, they’re tough and ribbed, so they’ll 
keep tied. You hold the heads, Ella, and 
I'll take the longest one and plait it in and 
out. Then J’l/ hold them, and you'll do the 
plaiting.” 

“That’s the way we learn to make baskets 
at school,’ she said. 

“Ves, but these are fairy-cages,’”’ added 
Grace. After a bit she told Ella: ‘‘ The cage 
is big enough for a fairy now. We must tie 
it under the crowns and at the bottom.” 
She brought out a little knife from her under- 
skirt pocket, and cut the stems all the right 
length, saying the while, “‘I couldn’t get 
on without my under-pocket, though all the 
girls say it is so old-fashioned.’”’ Leaving the 
cage a little open, they hung it on a haw- 
thorn bush, and went to hunt forget-me-nots. 

“‘Why, Gracie, there’s a fairy in the cage 
already!’’ called Ella, presently. 

“Sure enough! It’s a fairy butterfly! 
We'll carry it home, and then let it fly. 
Fairies aren’t happy except they fly.” 

When Donald saw it, he told them he was 
sure it was a silk butterfly, like what Emmie 
had lots of at the end of the road; ‘‘for I saw 
her winding their yellow silk.” 

So after supper they carried their fairy 
down to Emmie’s. 

“‘O Gracie!’’? Ella said on the way, “‘you 
know it might be a horrid gipsey moth, that 
lays eggs enough to eat up a whole wood. 
Or it might be a codlin moth, that eats up 
all father’s apples.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Ella, it’s much too big for a 
codlin moth; and I believe the gipsey is 
brownish, like a real gipsey.” 

Emmie settled the question by telling them 
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she believed it was the very moth that she 
had lost. So all three were glad at the result 
of the ribbed plantain play. That was the 
name of the weed they gathered. Gracie’s 
mother told them this about it: ‘In Scot- 
land, where I came from, they call it the 
Healing Plant, and cover sores and wounds 
with its leaves. They say it always does 
good.”’ 


“Give us a Piece.” 


“Go away, you teasing geese! You shall 
not have a bit of my muffin. Go away!” 

Although Billy talked so boldly, he was 
half afraid; for the old gander and his mate 
were close upon him, thrusting out their 
long necks and opening their bills as though 
they meant to nip his fat legs in case they 
could get nothing else to eat. 

Billy stood his ground like a hero, until 
he saw a whole troop of geese and goslings 
waddling up to re-enforce the enemy. Then 
he felt that he should have to retreat. 

He was just on the point of making a run 
for the house when his sister Ruth came to the 
rescue. Her mode of dealing with the geese 
was quite different from Billy’s. Instead 
of scolding at them, and trying to drive 
them away, she said: ‘Give them a taste 
of your muffin, Billy. You can get plenty 
more in the house.” 

So Billy broke off a piece of the muffin 
and threw it to the gander. Another bit 
gave the old goose something to do, and 
pretty soon Billy had scattered the pieces of 
his muffin among the whole flock. 

Then the little boy got some bread-crumbs 
for them; and he was so much amused at 
seeing the geese eat, and took so much pleas- 
ure in feeding them, that he would have for- 
gotten all about his own luncheon if Ruth 
had not called him. 

“What a goose you were, Billy,” said Ruth, 
as they went along, ‘‘to get into such a fret 
with that old gander!”’ 

“What made him hiss at me?” said Billy. 

“Oh, I guess he meant to tell you not to 
be so stingy with your muffin. He was not 
very polite, but you need not have been so 
cross.” —Ida Fay, 


Bob and Baby. 


Bob is a good dog; and he has a house in 
the wood-shed, where he stays all night. One 
day, when he had just begun to eat his break- 
fast, the baby crept up and tried to pull 
away the bowl. 

Bob did not bark or growl, for he likes the 
baby too much to be cross to him. He looked 
at him, as much as to say, ‘“Do what you 
please, little boy: if you want my breakfast, 
take it,” 

Baby did not take away the good dog’s 
breakfast. He only stirred it up with a 
short stick. Then he put his hand on Bob’s 
nose, and tried to make him eat. Bob waited 
till the baby went away, and then ate his 
breakfast.— Selected. 


Little two-year-old Eleanor was greatly in- 
terested in seeing her mother mend a hole in 
her little stocking. The next day she ran to 
her mother, exclaiming, ‘‘Baby’s got a hole 
in her hand. Mamma, mend it.”. She held 
up her fat, chubby little hand, and the hole 
was—a dimple, 
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The Prayer. 


BY JONES VERY. 


Wilt Thou not visit me? 
The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew, 
And every blade of grass I see 
From thy deep earth its quickening moisture drew. 


Wilt thou not visit me? 

Thy morning calls on me with cheering tone; 
And every hill and tree 

Lend but one voice,—the voice of thee alone. 


Come, for I need thy love, 

More than the flower the dew or grass the rain; 
Come, gently as thy holy dove; 

And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 


I will not hide from them 

When thy storms come, though fierce may be their wrath, 
But bow with leafy stem, 

And, strengthened, follow on thy chosen path. 


Yes, thou wilt visit me: 

Nor plant nor tree thine eye delights so well, 
As, when from sin set free, 

My spirit loves with thine in peace to dwell, 


Unitarianism among the Finnish 
People.* 


BY RISTO LAPPALA. 


Two years ago the name of “Unitarian” 
or ‘‘Unitarianism’”’ was, generally speaking, 
entirely unknown to the Finnish people. 
Only one mode or interpretation of religion 
was prevalent, that was the traditional 
one. That doesn’t mean that it was gen- 
erally accepted, far from it. There was, 
and there are, two mutually exclusive, op- 
posite parties among us,—the materialists 
and the orthodox, the former being social- 
ists and the latter Lutherans, both of them 
living at the cost of the other extreme. 
All those who were reluctant to stay with 
the orthodox wing or were unwilling to ally 
themselves with the arrogant (socialists) 
materialists had no other alternative to 
choose. So they kept themselves alone, and 
there are very many of them. 

When I began the Unitarian propaganda 
a little over one year ago, after having had, 
personally, revolutionary experiences and 
hard struggles about a consistent religious 
view of life, I found these opposite parties 
in sharp contrast to each other; but Uni- 
tarianism was quite an unfamiliar concep- 
tion for both of them. Iwas myself doubtful 
whether it was wise to use the Unitarian 
name at all. I meant to talk about free or 
liberal Christianity, covering the same 
meaning, thinking it would be an obstacle 
in my representation of the Unitarian gospel 
to my countrymen. But my orthodox 
friends had decided otherwise. When I 
joined the Unitarian Church, severing at 
the same time my former connections, they 
proclaimed loudly to the Finnish public 
that I had become Unitarian. Well, as all 
the bridges—so to speak—were burned 
down behind me, I had but one thing to 
do, to proceed forward. As the name 
“Unitarianism’’ was so suddenly shouted 
to the people, it was my immediate duty 
to explain and interpret the full conception 
of the same; for names are empty if their 
significance is not understood. For this 
reason, wisely or unwisely, I have spent all 
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this one year in lecturing and writing about 
the Unitarian message, trying to fill the whole 
atmosphere with the good tidings. I have 
translated Theodore Parker’s ‘‘ Permanent 
and Transient in Christianity,’ Dr. Crook- 
er’s booklet, ‘‘ Unitarian Church,” and Presi- 
dent Eliot’s ‘“‘Religion of the Future’”’ into 
the Finnish language. I have also written 
a great number of articles about liberal 
Christianity for the Finnish semi-weekly 
newspaper, Siirtolainen (‘‘ The Immigrant’’), 
which is published in Duluth, belonging 
myself a few months to the editorial staff 
of the same. Thorough lecture trips have 
been made to Upper Michigan and Northern 
Minnesota, delivering scores of lectures in 
those places, where thousands of Finnish 
people are living. According to the official 
statistics, in St. Louis County alone there 
are twenty-five thousands of Finns. I have 
attempted to pour enlightening influences 
through as many channels as I could, leaven- 
ing the public mind with the liberal gospel. 
Although it is not my intention or purpose 
to tell how I have succeeded, I may be al- 
lowed to state the evident fact that the 
glorious message of liberal Christianity seems 
to become understood. The thought-seeds 
have fallen in fertile soil, and the harvesting 
time may have arrived. 

In working under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association, I have 
followed, with more or less accuracy, this 
plan: first of all I decided to devote myself 
almost wholly to the spreading of the free 
Christian gospel; second, to try to organize 
the First Finnish Unitarian Church; and, 
third, then to make the work self-supporting. 
Now, as a year or more has been spent in 
the spreading of ideas, it seems to be my 
immediate duty to make an earnest attempt 
to establish a Finnish Unitarian church. 
If I am not wholly mistaken, I may be able 
to record the accomplished fact in the near 
future. 

After the brief sketch of the work being 
done by the American Unitarian Association 
among the Finnish-Americans, I take the 
liberty to tell a few ruling ideas which have 
been followed by me in the missionary work. 
In the first place, this is a kind of mediato- 
rial work. On the one side there is the 
American Unitarian Church, born on the 
American soil and nourished by the Amer- 
ican spirit: on the other hand, there is the 
Finnish nationality, born in Finland, the far- 
away land of a thousand lakes and mid- 
summer-night sun, and fostered by the 
Finnish national life. Between these two 
national elements and their views of life 
there exists a yawning chasm, and it is the 
duty of such a missionary as myself to 
bridge the existing chasm. We immigrants 
are all in the melting-pot of different nation- 
alities; but, as some of us are more adjusted 
to our new environments than others, we 
have to hasten the melting or adjusting 
process in the others. In this adaptation to 
new conditions ideas are fundamental and 
important. Mental and spiritual new birth 
must take place first, then the adaptation 
goes of itself. This bridging of the chasm, 
which exists between the two elements, has 
national and religious significance. We have 
to sweep away national and religious preju- 
dices on both sides. I spoke in the beginning 
about two parties or national tempers of 
mind prevalent among us,—the materialistic 
and idealistic. Wisely or unwisely, I have 
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allied myself with the latter. I have care- 
fully avoided breaking away from the Chris- 
tian connections. I am sure the time will 
come when the materialistic and socialistic 
confusion which is prevailing in the op- 
posite camp will be swept away, and they 
also, having the same human nature as we 
have, will recognize the deeper needs of 
human life and get dissatisfied with the 
quest for bread and butter only. JI am very 
sympathetic with this class of people, but I 
couldn’t co-operate with them at present, 
for that would mean severing the Christian 
connections, which is a sad mistake. 

Another so-called ruling idea, which I 
have set before myself is this: not to break 
away from the common people. The num- 
ber of our educated men and women in 
America is not very great, but we have in 
every place quite a number of so-called 
prominent men,—lawyers, physicians, busi- 
ness men, and so forth. ‘They are, as a rule, 
liberal-minded; but they are not, in my 
opinion, the stuff of which, alone, a pro- 
gressive church can be made up. Curiously 
enough, it very often happens that the edu- 
cated classes satisfy themselves with human- 
istic culture rather than with the real re- 
ligion of eternal life. They are good people, 
but churches made up of them are liable to 
remain fashionable learned peoples’ clubs, 
where the atmosphere is filled with arid 
respectability, without buoyant religious 
life. To avoid this danger, I think it wise 
to organize our Finnish Unitarian churches 
primarily of the common people, if we can. 
After we have done so, our prominent men 
will come with us, since it is never good 
that the educated classes separate themselves 
from the masses of mankind. Our sincere 
purpose is to have them in close touch 
with each other, if possible. 

In order to reach our common people it 
has been, and is, necessary to clothe the 
Unitarian ideas in popular phraseology in 
lecturing and writing, and touch the moral 
and religious truths with emotion, making 
an appeal not only to intellect, but also to 
the sentiments; for the ‘‘heart has its own 
reasons, which the reason does not know,” 
as the great Pascal says. 

Finally, I have tried to make my talks 
positive rather than negative. I don’t 
find it necessary to peddle my doubts and 
negations to the people, who are, I am 
sure, at the bottom of their being, yearning 
for higher life, which the mystic union of 
the soul with the God-head brings. For this 
reason I have not been criticised so much 
for what I have said as for what I have left 
unsaid, not so much for what I have preached 
as for what I have not preached. 

Personally the religion of the Spirit, what 
Unitarianism in its essence is, has been a 
great comfort and strength to me. It has 
harmonized my best self with religion in 
a way that the old view could not have done. 
It has satisfied my intellectual, moral, and 
religious needs so happily, a condition which 
I did not experience in the orthodox camp, 
where religion is rather an external and 
formal affair. In brief, the religious view of 
life has become real, rational, and vital to 
me, which is a great gain indeed. 

I am happy to belong to the company. of 
brotherly men and women that the Ameri- 
can Unitarians have proved themselves to 
be. I consider it a privilege to be a member 
in the Unitarian fellowship, where the the- 
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ological and ecclesiastical barriers are as 
light as the air, and where the voice of the 
inner light is respected. It gives’ me also 
great pleasure to lead my countrymen to 
the same friendly and dignified fellowship. 
I don’t want to be any proselyte-maker, 
which is unworthy work indeed, but rather 
a leader of my good people in the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus, onward and 
upward to a happier condition of life and to 
fuller light. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Heaven usually smiles on all the under- 
takings at Mohonk, but this year the skies 
wept continuously during the time that the 
conference for Indians and other dependent 
peoples was in session till the closing hours. 
There are few places, however, where 
weather is of so little importance, though at 
the same time there are few where so many 
exquisite scenes are hidden by the low-hang- 
ing mists. The sensation of having all out- 
doors within the spacious house, open fires, 
flowers at every turn, unabridged time for 
discussion, chat, and pleasantries dispel 
any mental gloom which untoward weather 
may cause. And to cheer the few who were 
there for the first time the curtain of clouds 
rolled away and revealed to their delighted 
eyes the glories of Mohonk in miracles of 
color. 

It was a very large gathering, the list com- 
prising some four hundred, opposite many of 
which were the faraway names of Porto Rico, 
Honolulu, and Manila: two were from Eng- 
land and many from the Indian field. This 
was assurance of a discussion of the various 
topics by people who know the facts, an 
assurance particularly gratifying to those 
who will never be able to go to these distant 
places to search out information for them- 
selves. 

The programme was carefully prepared 
and closely followed during the six sessions 
under the guidance of Hon. J. S. Sherman, 
the vice-president of the United States. As 
the former chairman of the Indian Commit- 
tee at Congress he was specially at home 
in the discussions of Wednesday, which were 
given up to our own American Indians,— 
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graduates,” “Alaskan Indians,” and the 
medical inspection and supervision of Indi- 
ans, especially with reference to trachoma, 
tuberculosis, and other preventable and 
curable diseases. 

The figures are startling in regard to 
tuberculosis and show in a sadly realistic 
way that it is a house disease. The hermeti- 
cally sealed houses which civilization, so 
called, has given to these children of nature, 
in place of the circular tepee, which is one of 
the best ventilated homes one could desire, 
have not proved such a boon as we hoped. 
One could not foresee that the windows 
would be nailed fast and air-tight stoves 
substituted for the little open fire. Doctors, 
nurses, inspectors, field matrons, and other 
missionaries for good are chasing after the 
evils which have got such a start among the 
Indian homes and schools, and the govern- 
ment is supporting them in their efforts to 
eradicate these diseases. 

“The status of the Indians of the South- 
western part of the country, who have special 
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rights under treaties with Mexico, beneath 
whose rule they formerly lived, is far from 
satisfactory. They are in peril of the white 
man,—the old, old story. As a nation we 
may not be predatory of other lands; but, as 
individuals, the American, on the frontier, is 
avaricious enough, and he gladly snatches 
the earth from under the feet of the Indian, 
who is not strong enough to defend his own 
rights. These Indians are intellectually 
superior to most of the other races. Mr. 
Smiley puts them at the head of all in 
this country. Before Columbus discovered 
America they were weaving beautiful fabrics 
from wool of their own raising, and carrying 
on agricultural work, besides making pot- 
tery, constructing permanent rock homes, 
and in other ways showing ability. They 
were economically independent, a fine race 
living on their own broad lands. Now dis- 
possession faces them if the new States are 
not wise and considerate of these old races. 
The danger is that their lands may be sold 
for taxes that may be levied in coming years 
unless steps are taken to have their inter- 
ests guarded by-governmental aid. 

There is no lack of federal willingness to 
help Indians on to their feet, for there are six 
thousand employees in the government 
Indian service and three thousand teachers, 
men and women. Still, not nearly all the 
children are yet in school, and only about 
two thousand are in the public schools of the 
States where they live. 

The reports concerning some of the tribes, 
as the Winnebagoes, show that temperance 
and thrift are increasing. The Roman 
Catholics have fifty boarding schools with 
about forty-five hundred children in them. 
Some of the public government schools, 
among the Sioux, are also taught by nuns 
and priests. 

Alaska, her Indians and her reindeer, 
were not forgotten, Ex-Gov. Brady being 
one of the speakers in their behalf. The 
reindeer promise to be a partial solution of 
the economic problem, as was long since 
prophesied by Dr. Jackson, for they are 
multiplying rapidly. 

The Pima Indians are still in trouble on 
account of lack of proper facilities and water 
for irrigation, the white people claiming the 
river water and leaving to the aborigines 
the sinking of wells which yield alkaline 
water, sooner or later destructive of the soil 
for agricultural purposes. 

The Thursday sessions took up the Philip- 
pines, and the addresses bristled with facts. 
One, relating to health, was by Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, Director of Health in the Philippine 
Islands. He said that it is estimated that, 
at the time of American occupation, the 
death-rate in the Philippines was so high 
that the population had been practically 
at a standstill for many years. At least 
40,000 persons per annum died of small- 
pox. There was no sewer system in Ma- 
nila, a city of over 200,000 population. 
The water supply for the city was derived 
from a river, the watershed of which was 
inhabited by about 10,000 persons who con- 
sidered it their inalienable right to bathe 
both themselves and their animals in the 
river and otherwise pollute the same. There 
was practically no provision for the care of 
the insane, a common custom being to tie 
them to a stake with a dog-chain. About 
200 lepers were taken care of at San Lazaro 
and the Palestine Leper Colony: 4,000 or 
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more roamed about the islands at will. 
The remains of human beings were interred 
as many as four or five in one grave, the 
remains of former persons being frequently 
thrown carelessly about in order to make 
room for a more recent corpse. Deaths 
from beri-beri in penal institutions were very 
numerous. Diseases like plague, cholera, 
leprosy, and small-pox were frequently 
introduced from the great infected centres 
of the Orient. 

Soon after occupation the general cam- 
paign of cleaning and scrubbing so charac- 
teristic of the American sanitarian was at 
once inaugurated. Over 6,000,000 people 
were vaccinated. In the provinces near 
Manila, which represent a population of 
about 1,000,000, there were formerly 6,000 
or more deaths from small-pox annually. 
Last year after the systematic vaccination 
was completed, not one death occurred from 
small-pox. 

A new gravity water system, bringing 
water from an uninhabited watershed, and a 
new sewer system costing nearly $2,000,000 
have been constructed for Manila. Hygiene 
is taught in the 3,500 public schools of the 
islands, and the simple rules of health are 
repeated like a catechism in thousands of 
Filipino homes. 

In the establishment of the leper colony on 
the island of Culion one of the most extensive 
segregations recorded in history is being 
undertaken. Of the 4,000 estimated lepers 
in the Philippines only about 1,000 remain 
to be collected. 

Porto Rico offered the grateful picture of 
an island blooming with prosperity, the 
only cloud in the horizon the lack of citizen- 
ship in the United States. Earnest and 
eloquent appeals that such citizenship should 
be granted were made by several native 
Porto Ricans; but, as this conference was 
marked by lack of all live discussion, there 
was no one to reply that for the present it 
was better not to give blanket admission 
to all the people lest they should suffer too 
much financially as the result, for many have 
that fear. There was, however, evidently 
warm sympathy with these earnest aspirants 
for political equality. 

The state of the schools in Porto Rico 
was well set forth by Dr. Edwin G. Dexter, 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Dexter 
said in part:— 

Previous to the American occupation of 
the island the people as a class were illiterate 
and uneducated, there being but 20,000 
pupils in the schools. It has been my aim 
as Commissioner of Education to accom- 
plish the following results: 1st, To provide 
instruction in the branches comprising a 
common school education for all the children 
of school age in the island, this instruction 
to be both in English and in Spanish; 2d, 
To provide facilities for instruction in agri- 
culture to the largest possible number of the 
pupils of suitable age; 3d, To introduce the 
subjects of manual training and domestic 
science into all the high and graded schools; 
4th, To establish secondary schools at a suffi- 
cient number of points throughout the island 
to meet the needs of the people; and, 5th, 
To establish trade schools throughout the 
island. 

The last school year saw more thar 145,000 
pupils in the schools of the island. ‘This is 
13 per cent. of the*total*population, or one 
person in every eight. This is a larger per- 
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centage than for any other Spanish-speaking 
people in the world. 

Many of our school buildings would be a 
credit to any city in the world, and there 
are more than 1,000 of them in all. Every 
one has the stars and stripes floating over it, 
the raising of which at the opening of each 
morning’s session is made a ceremony, with 
the children at salute repeating the words, 
“JT pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the 
republic for which it stands; one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Were you to visit a school in any of the 
cities of Porto Rico you would be struck 
with the perfection of the equipment, with 
the plain though artistic decoration of the 
rooms, with the cleanliness and brightness 
of the pupils and their evident interest in 
the work. Were you to compare the course 
of study with that of your own children 
at home, you would find that grade for grade 
there was nothing to choose in the matter 
of advancement. But, as you went a little 
farther with your study, you would see that 
your little Porto Rican friends had your 
own children beaten, being equally proficient 
in two languages, English and Spanish, 
while your own children were mastering 
only the mother tongue. Another, by no 
means unimportant, point of vantage is 
that the young Porto Rican school child 
comes up for promotion six times during the 
school year; 7.e., every six weeks. And our 
school year is fully one month longer than the 
average for the United States. 

A wonderful impetus has been given to 
athletics. Could you have been present at 
our last inter-scholastic athletic meet, you 
would have had no doubt that the island 
was becoming Americanized,—school banners 
galore, cheers after the most approved style, 
and all the other things that go to make up 
the most characteristically American thing 
under the flag. 

The closing evening was given up to brief 
addresses, including a very suggestive one 
by Dr. Stanley Hall on primitive peoples, to 
the adoption of the platform, which em- 
bodies the principles presented and accepted 
during the week, and the courtesy speeches. 
The last are never perfunctory. They are 
heart speaking to heart. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. K. Smiley and Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Smiley, whose combined hospitality this 
great conference enjoys from year to year, 
may weary of the perennial flow of words of 
gratitude and appreciation, but the stream 
of loving thanks is always crystal pure and 
genuine. Happy are they who can do so 
much for human need as this united family. 


Wilberforce University. 


Wilberforce University, having met the 
conditions of the Carnegie gift of $17,500 
for a girls’ building, has begun the same, and 
hopes to finish it in early spring. A fund 
of $10,000 is still needed, however, for 
furnishing and heating; and its president, 
Dr. W. S. Scarborough, is endeavoring to 
secure money enough for this purpose, as 
well as funds for a science building, which 
is greatly needed by the institution. 

This institution, designed for the edu- 
cation of negro youth, is over a half-century 
old and has enrolled five hundred students, 
including twenty from Africa. It has had 
an interesting history and is a witness of the 
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fact that to the negro himself really belongs 
the credit of beginning the education of his 
people; to Ohio belongs the honor of being 
the mother of its first school; to Wilber- 
force belongs the right to call itself the oldest 
organized school of the race. On the day 
that Lincoln was assassinated, April 14, 
1865, its main building was laid in ashes by 
incendiary hands, while the sum of $25,000 
was yet lacking on the payment. ‘The first 
$1,000 towards the first of the six large 
buildings now on the grounds was given by 
a colored woman. It has had a past history 
of struggle and achievement, its present 
shows able work, and its future splendid 
possibilities for continued service to the 
race. The report of the work of the grad- 
uates is interesting and significant. 

Funds may be sent directly to the Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce, Ohio, and will be 
gratefully acknowledged by the authorities 
of that institution. W. S. Scarborough, 
A.M., LL.D., is president, and Horace 
Talbert, A.M., is secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The permanent hour for Dr. Crooker’s 
Wednesday lectures is 10.30. It is hoped 
that the Alliances that have not yet con- 
sidered the invitation to subscribe to a course 
ticket will do so at their first business 
meeting. While the lectures are related and 
follow one another in chronological order, 
any one of them is interesting in itself and 
instructive as well, and the balance of the 
course may be taken with profit. 

Next Saturday, October 28, Mrs. Beatley 
will give the last in her series of three talks, 
the subject being “Special Services.’ 

The half-past nine lesson will be on ‘“‘ How 
to gain the Attention of the Class.’’ An in- 
creasing attendance Saturday mornings gives 
evidence of the interest in our Sunday 
schools in their problems. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 
REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 
The Autumn Meeting. 


The Autumn Meeting of the Sunday School 
Society, which was held in the Church of 
the Unity at Worcester, Mass., on October 
18, was attended by delegates from many 
churches, chiefly those in Central and 
Western Massachusetts. The churches in 
Worcester had made elaborate preparations 
for entertainment, which proved to be more 
than sufficient because a pouring rain, that 
continued through the day and evening, 
reduced the attendance far below what it 
would otherwise have been. Notwithstand- 
ing the rain, the attendance was surpris- 
ingly good and the programme, which had 
been previously arranged, was carried out to 
the letter. The addresses given were of a 
high order and were received with the closest 
attention. 

After a service of song a brief business 
session was held, followed by a round-table 
conference, both conducted by the president 
of the Sunday School Society. Then came 
four addresses upon “Aspects of Sunday- 
school Work.” Rev. Arthur Coar of Hol- 
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yoke spoke of ‘‘The School that is To Be,” 
maintaining that the Sunday school of the 
future will play a far more important part 
in church enterprises than it has ever done 
in the past. Education is the watchword of 
the age, even business managers realizing 
the importance of educating those who are 
to carry on the different departments of 
their enterprises. The school that is to be 
will also be established on strictly educa- 
tional lines, with teaching, rather than wor- 
ship, as the central purpose. None the less, 
the school of the future is to be a school of 
religion, and—nothing will be taught in it 
save as it leads directly to the promotion 
of the religious life. The development of 
psychology in our own day, and the clearer 
perception of the goal of all education, 
which is preparation for life, will be the govern- 
ing factors. 

Rev. Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg 
spoke of ‘‘Organizing the Parish for Educa- 
tional Work,” pointing out the fact that, while 
the actual teaching must be done by forces 
within the parish, these will seek, more and 
more, expert guidance, that they may be 
shown how the work should be done. He 
pleaded for a responsible managing head in 
each Sunday-school movement, to be under 
the control of and supported by a com- 
mittee representative of the parish. 

Rev. William LL. Walsh of Brookfield 
spoke of ‘‘Enlisting the Larger Agencies,” 
and showed how the national and other con- 
ferences of our denomination might do 
effective work in considering the problems 
of religious education and laying plans for 
the development of -the denominational 
life through this means. He also pleaded for 
a closer co-operation between our national 
executive bodies and maintained that the 
Unitarian Association should send an edu- 
cator with the missionary-preacher in every 
effort to establish a new movement. 

The afternoon program was brought to a 
close by an earnest address by Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard of Rowe, whose subject was 
‘Beginning at the Near End.” She showed 
from experience how even a small society 
may do as effective work as a larger one 
within the limits of its own numbers. A 
discussion followed, which was opened by 
Rey. John Baltzly of Hudson. 

In the evening a service of worship was 
conducted by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., 
after which Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of 
Springfield, Mass., gave an address on ‘‘ The 
Revival of the Teaching Function of the 
Church.” It is hoped that a full outline 
of his address will be printed in the December 
number of Word and Work. 

On the 5th of October the president gave 
an address before the Worcester Conference 
at Templeton. The next evening a large 
group of people came together, through the 
rain, at Marblehead, and for nearly two 
hours discussed the possibilities of the Sunday 
school that is to be in their new church, now 
nearly completed. On Sunday evening Mr. 
Lawrance spoke in the church at Weston, 
Mass. On Monday evening he met the 
officers and teachers of the Sunday school 
in Watertown. Two days later he spoke 
before the Alliance in Exeter, N.H. On 
Sunday, October 15, he preached in the 
church in Canton, Mass., and addressed 
the Sunday school, in the evening taking 
part in the dedication of the church in West 
Somerville, of which Rev. Walter C. Peirce 
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is the pastor. On Monday evening, October 
16, he spoke before the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston. i 

Despite these numerous engagements, 
many have been declined because of inability 
to meet them. Every day the urgent neces- 
sity of more workers in this field is becoming 
manifest. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 
Pilgrim Federation. 


A meeting of the Pilgrim Federation was 
held at Bridgewater, Mass., September 25, 
1911, when the secretary’s and treasurer’s 
reports were read and approved. 

Reports were heard from the various unions 
in the federation that were represented. 

The chairman of the Fancy Table, which 
table the federation has decided to help 
at the fair, asked for the number of helpers 
each union could furnish; and it was re- 
ported that some contributions had already 
been received. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed 
by the chairman to make arrangements for 
the annual federation play, and also voted 
that the executive committee of the federa- 
tion arrange a special meeting to decide 
the date for a Rally Sunday, when it is 
hoped that all the Unitarian young people in 
the different societies will attend. 

Promptness with regard to sending a con- 
tribution to the national organization was 
urged. 

After the business session was adjourned 
the speaker of the evening, Rev. Abram 
Wyman of North Easton, was introduced. 
A social hour with refreshments closed the 
evening, HELEN KEITH, 

Secretary. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. Ernest Linwood Staples of the Uni- 
versalist ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our minis- 
try and churches. Fellowship granted 
October 17, 1911. Committee, Austin S. 
Garver, Augustus M. Lord, and William 
Channing Brown. 


Meetings. 


THE CHANNING-MuRRAY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Unron.—An auspicious gathering of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Sunday-school work- 
ers was held in the Second Unitarian Church 
of Athol, Mass., Wednesday, October 11, 
under the name of ‘“‘The Channing-Murray 
Sunday School Union of Massachusetts,” 
recently formed. The union was organized 
in the Universalist Church of Orange in 
June last, after a preliminary meeting in the 
Unitarian church at Petersham in October, 
1910. The membership of the union is com- 
posed of the Unitarian and Universalist 
Sunday-schools of the north central district. 
The president is Rev. G. B. Spurr of Peter- 
sham; the secretary, Rev. A. J. Cardall of 
Orange. The meetings are proving them- 
selves highly successful, supplying a much- 
felt want of the Sunday-school workers of 
this district to get together for the presenta- 
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| tion of vital themes, discussion of methods, 
and an uplift of our general cause. At the 
Athol meeting the principal speaker was 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley of Boston, who gave 
a stimulating address on ‘‘Morals through 
Reverence,’’ an address that should be 
published and distributed among our Sun- 
day-schools, This was followed by dis- 
cussion, bringing out additional points of 
value. After luncheon, served by the ladies 
of the parish, the afternoon session was oc- 
cupied with the theme ‘‘Methods of Teach- 
ing,” in which individual and collective 
methods were reported and discussed, and 
in which Mrs. Beatley, out of her wide and 
ripe experience as a superintendent, gave 
valued assistance. The ministers and work- 
ers of the schools of the district added much 
to the fund of general information and en- 
couragement. The new spirit is upon us, 
and is being marked by excellent results 
and still brighter promises. 


THe Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The Alliance met at the Church of All Souls 
in Evanston, Thursday, October 5, the 
president, Mrs. I. D. Sperling, presiding. 
A motion was carried to the effect that the 
Alliance indorse the work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, a report of 
which work is to be given at the February 
meeting by Mrs. E. N. Delano. Business 
was followed by an address by Mrs. William 
S. Heffran, whose subject was ‘‘The Child 
in the Home and in the School.” In re- 
sponse to her introduction as a mother and 
a successful teacher Mrs. Heffran expressed 
herself as preferring to be a successful mother 
to anything else in the world, a note which 
she carried through the entire discussion 
and which found expression in her emphasis 
upon the obligation of each parent to give 
to the world an efficient human being. The 
great need is for the parents’ education for 
this greatest task of all. Mrs. Heffran 
expressed her belief that wrong is never 
done by the incorrigible child, but always 
by the parent who has neglected properly to 
train the child, speaking of obedience as the 
response to right motives, the motives to 
be supplied by the parents. She summed 
up her whole philosophy of child-training 
in the words ‘Begin early,’ and -pointed 
out the superiority of positive training 
in the words ‘‘Do not preach too much, 
but lie in wait for a practical opportunity 
to demonstrate. The young child learns, 
not by what you tell him is right, but by 
what he sees is right.“ ‘This was a beautiful 
plea for more co-operation between the home 
and the school, and, in spite of a cloudy 
day, there were sixty present to enjoy a rare 
address. The meeting was followed by a 
box luncheon at the home of Mrs. Richard- 
son. The next meeting of the Alliance will 
be held at Unity Church, Oak Park, IIl., 
Thursday, Nov. 2, 1911, with an address by 
Mrs. Thomas W. Allinson on ‘‘The Con- 
servation of the Child.” 


NortH Mimp._esex CONFERENCE.—The 
ninety-first session was- held with the First 
Parish of Westford, Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey, 
minister, on Thursday, October 19. Mr. 
Abiel J. Abbot of Westford presided. There 
was an attendance of eleven ministerial and 
two hundred and thirty-one lay delegates. 
Opening prayer was offered by Rev. William 
C. Brown. Routine business being disposed 
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of, President Abbot welcomed the conference 
to Westford and then introduced Rev. Albert 
Lazenby of Lynn, who spoke on ‘‘The Men 
and Religion Movement.’ ‘The address 
gave the Unitarian view of this forward 
movement, and the conference voted its 
recommendation that it be published by the 
American Unitarian Association for general 
distribution. The address was discussed by 
Rey. O. J. Fairfield, Rev. B. H. Bailey, Rev. 
C. T. Billings, Rev. N. S. Hoagland, Mr. 
Frank B. Patch, Mr. Jesse Butterfield, and 
Mr. Abiel J. Abbot. The noon devotional 
meeting was conducted by Rev. Oliver J. 
Fairfield of Littleton. The ladies of the 
First Parish, through Rev. B. H. Bailey, 
gave an invitation to dinner in the Town 
Hall, where Rey. W. W. Greene of Chelms- 
ford said grace. The afternoon session 
opened with music by Mr. George R. Smith, 
the organist of the First Parish. The com- 
mittee on Resolutions and Nominations re- 
ported. The officers and committees of 
last year were nominated and re-elected. 
Rev. William ©. Brown, New England field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, presented an apportionment resolution 
by which the churches are invited to increase 
their contributions to the American Uni- 
tarian Association for church extension work. 
The resolution was adopted. A collection 
was taken for the Francestown (N.H.) church. 
The president then introduced Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany of Boston, to speak on ‘‘The 
New Spirit in Religion.’ He spoke in- 
terestingly, with the fresh point of view and 
frank, colorful speech of the Syrian. Votes of 
thanks were given the speakers and the First 
Parish. The next session of the conference 
will be with the society in Stow. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The Second Unitarian 
Society, Rev. A. W. Littlefield: This 
church, worshipping in Sears Chapel, Long- 
wood, opens its work for the year more 
ardently than ever in the conviction that, 
while legal union of Church and State is 
neither possible nor desirable, the State needs 
the religious and moral inspiration of the 
church, if the laws upon our statute books 
are to coincide with the eternal laws in this 
universe of law. Its worship and its teach- 
ing rest upon the faith that social welfare 
is only possible upon the basis of personal 
obedience of the laws of life; that mechanical 
social devices are no substitute for personal 
rectitude; and that the raison détre of 
public worship is that human beings, 
through worship together, shall cultivate 
that reverence for law upon which all will- 
ing obedience of law depends. The Sunday- 
school has been reorganized, with a most 
faithful member of the congregation as 
superintendent; and this invitation has 
been sent by the minister to each young 
person in the parish: ‘“‘Once more we gladly 
remind ourselves, after the long summer’s 


Addresses. 


Rey. A. Judson Rich’s address for the 


future will be Belmont, Mass. 


N UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to one 

or two invalids, elderly persons, or those looking for a 

restful home in the country. Beautiful village. Excellent 

table. Modern conveniences. Good care. Unquestionable 

once Address Mrs. Crara C, Russe, Lancaster, 
ass. 
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rest, that it is our privilege to meet together 
that we may cultivate reverence for the 
laws of life, receive instruction in those laws, 
and mutually inspire each other to obedience 
of them in our daily lives. Let us share the 
joy of working for the faith that makes 
faithful and the truth that makes free!” 
The Branch Alliance offers a most attrac- 
tive programme for the year. The Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness will speak upon “‘ Tolstoy’’; 
Mr. Littlefield will speak upon “Religion 
and Sanity’’; Rev. Mr. Metcalf of Winchester 
will give his fine paper upon ‘Religion and 
Astronomy”; Rev. B. R. Bulkeley will give 
an address upon “‘Emerson”’; Mrs. John A. 
Bellows will read a paper ‘‘ The Religion of 
Browning’s‘ Caliban’ and ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’”’; 
the subject for March 11 will be announced, 
and the series will close with a ‘‘ History of 
the Alliance,’ by Mrs. Fifield. Both the 
Men’s Club and the Lend-a-Hand Club 
expect to increase their membership, and 
give promise of even more effective service 
this season than last year. : 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Clifton Merritt Gray: The terrible 
hurricane that wrought sad havoc in Charles- 
ton the 27th of last August badly damaged 
the church. -The roofing was blown off 
and the interior, which only a few years 
ago was thoroughly renovated, was deluged 
with water. A large window over the 
chancel was shattered by the violence of the 
wind and many other windows were injured. 
A thousand dollars is a conservative esti- 
mate of the loss. The beautiful church yard, 
too, suffered severely. Trees a century 
old were uprooted and many stones were 
broken. What was once a lovely forest 
of trees and shrubbery with well-kept paths 
leading through it fringed with flowers was 
the next morning after the storm a tangled 
jungle of twisted and broken trees. Prob- 
ably no other church in our denomination 
has passed through such trying experiences 
as this church. It has witnessed three wars, 
all of which have left their scars. During 
the Revolution the British troops used it 
as a stable for horses. In the storm of 1883 
nearly all the windows were blown in and 
the interior nearly ruined. Then, just after 
the congregation by great sacrifices had met 
the cost of its restoration, came the mem- 
orable earthquake, and the stately tower was 
sent crashing through the roof almost 
destroying the entire building. Thanks, 
however, to the National Conference, which 
at this time was holding its session at Sara- 
toga, enough money was subscribed to raise 
it from its ruins. The physical tribula- 
tions of the church are but illustrative of 
its religious struggle. Situated in the most 
conservative city of all the conservative 
South among a people whose traditions are 
not congregational, isolated from its sister 
churches by hundreds of miles, the only 
liberal church in South Carolina, it has 
always been a storm centre. From its in- 
ception the environment has been hostile. 
It has been, especially in the past, a matter 
of daring to proclaim one’s self a Unitarian 
in this city,—an invitation to be 


“Shunned with secret shrug, 
Warned against in whispers faint 
Lest the children catch the taint.” 
And not only has the church had to face 


workers of the past. 
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religious bigotry and social ostracism, but 


the discouragement of a constantly decreas- 
ing congregation. In the Civil War two- 
thirds of its male members were either 
killed or incapacitated in battle. Until 
recently the commercial fortunes of the 
city have been on the ebb for the last fifty 
years. There has been an exodus of her 
young men and women to other cities. All 
the churches have suffered from this depopu- 
lation, but none more than the Unitarian 
church. Still’ the church lives. Its roots 
go too far down in the past to be easily 
killed. There is a persistency about its 
followers that wins the admiration of -even 
their enemies. There is no thought of 
giving up, but a high determination to go 
forward. There is light on the cloud. 
There is a new spirit in Charleston,—a new 
spirit of religious toleration and of optimism. 
The city is waking up. Her old-time pros- 
perity is slowly returning. The promises 
are bright that she will again regain her former 
place among the seaports of the Atlantic 
coast. Therefore the faces of our people 
are towards the morning. The incoming 
tide will bear new life and hope. ‘They are 
not entirely cast down, neither is their soul 
disquieted. Their injured house of worship 
is but another obstacle to overcome, another 
call to a people who have learned how to 
make sacrifices and endure hardships for 
a cause they love and serve. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church, Rev. J. A. Puffer: This year of 1911 
is the bi-centennial year of the church as 
well as of the town, and it is being observed 
by a number of services. An account of 
the placing of an historical tablet on the 
wall of the meeting-house, with appropriate 
services, was printed in the Christian Register 
last March. In April came the anniversary 
service of the Sunday-school, with gradua- 
tion of a class from the primary department, 
in the church at the usual vesper hour, and 
the anniversary supper in the chapel on 
Monday. In July, on communion Sunday, 
Bibles were presented to the children of 
seven years who had been christened in the 
church. On Sunday, September 17, the 
first day of the town celebration, there was 
an historical church service, with extracts 
from the ‘‘Century Sermon of 1811,’ and a 
special reference to the men, women, and 
families most prominent in the town during 
its second century, according to the opinion 
of forty or more people whom the minister 
had consulted. Instead of the regular 
Sunday-school session the pupils and other 
friends marched to the cemetery and dec- 
orated the graves of past ministers and 
Sunday-school superintendents with flowers. 
At the vesper service the speakers were the 
ministers of the Dedham First Parish (the 
mother church) and the Wellesley Congre- 
gational (the daughter church). The church 
was crowded, even to the steps, and people 
went home unable to gain entrance. In 
the evening there was a union service in the 
Town Hall. On Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons there was a reception in the chapel 
for all who cared to visit the old church, with 
refreshments served by the members of the 
Ladies’ Aid, the Alliance, and the King’s 
Daughters. There was a table of church 
relics, Bibles, books, and documents on 
exhibition, also an album of officers and 
The church and chapel 
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were newly painted, both outside and in, 
and with the decorations and flowers pre- 
sented a most attractive appearance. One 
feature of the celebration was the publishing 
of an historical church booklet, containing 
pictures of the ministers and four views of 
the different meeting-houses, as well as a 
brief record of the two centuries which will 
end on Nov. 15, 1911. 
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New BeEprorp, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. William B. Geoghegan: 
The church has been enriched during the 
past few-years by some remarkable me- 
morial gifts. At the time of the renovation 
of the building, between three and four 
years ago, the society itself placed upon the 
walls two bronze tablets from the Gorham 
works, one of which records the history of 
the church from its establishment at the 
head of the river, two hundred years ago, 
while the other bears the names of the 
ministers with the dates of their ministry. 
At the same time the family of Frederick 
Grinnell gave to the church in memory of 
him the noble organ, whose harmonies bear 
witness to the exalted part that music 
plays in worship and in the expression of 
the spiritual life. In September of the 
present year there came from Mrs. William 
J. Rotch a beautiful bell as a memorial of 
her husband. The ancient bell, which has 
become useless, has hung in the church 
tower since 1834: it is of Spanish origin, and 
bears the name of the maker with the date, 
1689. Onit are a cross and the inscription, 


“‘Sancte Ignatius Loyola ora pro nobis.” 


The new bell bears date 1911, a year made 
memorable by President ‘Taft’s stirring 
appeal in behalf of the arbitration of in- 
ternational disputes,—an appeal to which 
England and France gladly responded. 
Singularly appropriate to the time is the in- 
scription chosen by the donor,— 


“Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.”’ 


May the beautiful omen be fulfilled. On 
Sunday, October 1, the congregation saw 
for the first time the wonderful panel of 
glass mosaic from the Tiffany studios, which 
has been placed in the chancel behind the 
pulpit, a memorial of Judge and Mrs. Oliver 
Prescott, given by their children. The 
panel, designed by Mr. Frederick Wilson 
of New York, represents a Pilgrim on his 
way through the earthly life. On the 
brink of dizzy precipices, by thorny and 
devious paths, and also by ways of pleasant- 
ness and by still waters, he has come, seeing 
and loving the beauty that lies around 
about him, fearless amid the evils that 
beset his path, trusting, even when per- 
plexed, relying always upon divine guidance, 
symbolized in the shining figure of a tender, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
_ er central a cere Pee 
pplications solicited from families within fo: iles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or trea te ohieeta 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 

Rev. C. a oars D. Ciela ns H. Slocum, Treas. 
er B. perintendent, 
279 Tremont St.. Boston.” 
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loving angel. The picture is typical of the 
last article of Our Faith,—‘‘The Progress of 
mankind, onward and upward forever.’”’ The 
service, to which no abstract can do justice, 
was conducted by Rev. William B. Geoghe- 
gan, and was singularly beautiful and appro- 
priate. At the close the congregation joined 
in singing Mrs. Prescott’s favorite hymn,— 


“Father, Thy wonders do not singly stand.” 


Personals. 


Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey has resigned his 
pastorate at Westford, Mass., and preached 
his farewell sermon last Sunday. He began 
his ministry there Nov. 1, 1903. 


Rey. A. Judson Rich, having retiredfrom 
the active ministry, has taken up his resi- 
dence in Belmont, Mass., where he may be 
addressed for occasional supplies of pulpit. 


Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., preached 
recently at the Brick Church (Presby- 
terian) in Rochester, N.Y. On Tuesday, 
October 10, he addressed the Worcester 
Congregational Association, and he will 
speak soon before the Andover Congrega- 
tional Association. 


A Social Service Conference. 


The Committee on Rural Conditions, 
recently appointed by the Social Service 
Department, met in Boston October 19, the 
following members being present: Miss 
Barnard of Rowe, chairman; Mr. Forbes, 
secretary; Mr. Pardee of Bolton, Mr. 
Douthit of Castine, Me.; Mr. Ives of An- 
dover, N.H. Miss Holmes of Kingston was 
unable to be present. The committee 
adopted the following as their aim: To make 
known the needs, problems, and opportuni- 
ties of rural life. The means of accomplish- 
ment are:— 

1. A more or less thorough survey of 
certain typical localities. 

2. The use of the press as far as possible, 
seeking to secure the publication of sane, 
accurate articles on country life. 

3. Rural conferences to be held wherever 
advisable. 

4. Co-operation with all other forces for 
rural betterment. ; 

At 10.30 the committee in a body at- 
tended a joint meeting of the Social Service 
Commissions of various denominations at 
the Ford Building. The meeting was called 
by the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
at the request of the Unitarian commission. 
The following persons were present: Con- 
gregational, Rev. S. P. Cook of Pittsfield. 
Methodist, Rev. E. J. Helms of Morgan 
Memorial, Rev. W. M. Crawford. Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Diocese of Massachusetts, 
Rev. W. H. Van Allen, Rev. D. D. Addison 
of Brookline: Diocese of Western Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. David Sprague of Clinton, 
Rev. J. C. H. Sauber of Westboro. The 
Baptist and Universalist commissions were 
unable to be present, but expressed them- 
selves in hearty sympathy with the purpose 
of the meeting. Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, was chosen permanent chair- 
man, and Miss Barnard of Rowe, secretary. 
The following resolutions were adopted :-— 

Resolved:>— 

I. That the Country Church Committees and Social 
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Don’t deny yourself food till meal 


time. 


When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten 

in the morning. So do school 


children at recess. 


They’re more nutritive than 


bread. You can eat them 


dry —or with milk. 


Uneeda Biscuit are 
always crisp and 
delightful. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 


Service Commissions of the various communions in Massa- 
cbusetts co-operate in plans to investigate and serve the 
rural churches of the State. 

II. That the first step in such co-operation be a religious 
“survey.” 

III. That each denominational committee become re- 
sponsible for such survey of one rural county selecting rural 
townships. 

IV. That, in order to secure uniformity, a committee 
be appointed to draft and print suitable question-blanks 
to be used by all, and a letter bespeaking the co-operation 
of pastors, and others asked for information, with the 
denominational committee assuming the task in their 
county. 

V. That each denominational committee assume all 
the expenses of postage and travel involved in the investi- 
gation of the county accepted; and that expenses for 
blanks, etc., be apportioned in proportion to the total de- 
nominational budgets in the State. 


A sub-committee to prepare question- 
naires and assign counties to the denomi- 


chairmen of the denominational committees. 
Revs. S. P. Cook, E. J. Helms, W. H. Van 
Allen, J. C. H. Sauber, Margaret Barnard, 
with Mr. Root as chairman. This com- 
mittee met immediately and after prelimi- 
nary discussion adjourned, to meet November 
15 at Worcester. 

Queen Mary’s sumptuary edicts against 
low-necked, short-sleeved afternoon gowns, 
against tight skirts and cart-wheel hats, 
have drawn upon her the derision of the 
smart set, and a certain stiffness and passivity 
of demeanor may prevent her from winning 
the same affection that was showered upon 
Queen Alexandra. But the English are a 
serious people with a passion for respecta- 
bility and a sincere regard for the domestic 
virtues, and in all these respects Queen Mary 


nations was appointed, consisting of the | hits their taste precisely—Forum. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Faith,” said the Irish policeman, examin- 
ing the broken window, “‘this is more sayrious 
thi Oi thought it was! It’s broke on both 
soides!”’ 


- Feats recurded by novelists are wonderful. 
In a certain book the colonel is described as 
“pacing backward and forward, with his 
hands behind his back, reading the news- 
paper.” 


“Tf Saint James’s Bible was good enough 
for Saint Paul, it is good enough for me.” 
This was the emphatic protest of a New Eng- 
land deacon against the reading of the Revised 
instead of the King James Version.—Congre- 
gationalist. 


“Look here,” said Smith Minor, discussing 
with a chum a recent examination, “I madea 
horrid blunder. I said the Black Watch was 
a place in Calcutta where they shut in a lot 
of people, but I know better now. The 
blessed thing isa Plague.’”’—Christian Life. 


A Hindu baker’s assistant in Bombay, set- 
ting up in business for himself and desiring 
to cater for the English community, had the 
following notification painted over his door- 
way: “‘Ram Bux solicits respectful patronage. 
He is a first-class British loafer.’—Christian 
Life. 


Sharpe: “‘On his birthday before their mar- 
riage she gave him a book entitled ‘A Per- 
fect Gentleman.’’’ Whealton: ‘‘ Any change 
after a year of married life?’””? Sharpe: “Yes: 
on his last birthday she gave him a book en- 
titled ‘Wild Animals I have met.’’’—Chicago 
News. 


The second course of the table @hédte was 
being served. ‘‘ What is this leathery stuff?”’ 
demanded the corpulent diner. ‘‘That, sir, 
is fillet of sole,’’ replied the waiter. ‘‘ Take it 
away,’ said the other, ‘‘and see if you can’t 
get me a nice tender piece of the upper, with 
the buttons removed.”’ 


An Irish lawyer addressed the court as 
“‘gentlemen’”’ instead of ‘‘your Honors.” A 
brother of the bar reminded him of his error. 
He arose to apologize thus: ‘‘ May it please 
the court—in the heat of debate I called your 
Honors gentlemen. It was a mistake, your 
Honors.’’—Collier’s Weekly. 


A new boy had come to school fresh from 
the country, and the ready “‘sir’’ and “‘miss”’ 
of the city child were quite unknown to him. 
“What’s your name?’’ queried the master. 
“George Hamilton.’”’ ‘Add ‘sir’ to that, 
boy.”’ “Sir George Hamilton,” came the 
unexpected reply.—Boston Courter. 


A Unitarian minister shows proper ap- 
preciation of good literature by the climactic 
effect of the report of his summer reading, 
which includes ‘‘ Robinetta’’ (Wiggin), ‘‘Phil- 
istine and Genius” (Sidis), the Apocryphal 
writings of the Old and New Testaments, 
parts of the Koran, and the Christian Reg- 
ister. 


“Ts the guv’nor in?’’ asked the visitor. 
The office-boy, with his chair tilted back and 
his legs stretched out upon the desk, made no 
reply. ‘I asked if the guv’nor was in,” said 
the visitor. The office-boy threw him a 
disdainful glance, blew a cloud of cigarette 
smoke down his nostrils, and resumed his 
reading. ‘‘Didn’t you hear me?” snapped 
the visitor. ‘‘O’ course I ’ear you,” answered 
the office-boy scornfully. ‘‘Then why the 
dickens don’t you tell me if the guv’nor’s in?” 
“Now, I ask yer,’’ retorted the office-boy, 
as he recrossed his legs upon the desk, and 
prepared to resume his reading, “‘does it look 
like it?” 
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, meses Defeats the plans of the typhoid 
Open with the Foot.#3 also prevents dogs, cats and 
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o intter, INo Udor-Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service, 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully ‘con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so faras I know, . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. | ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 


To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities | 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, a. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 1oo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
2_ Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. Eliot, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Se 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


